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UNITED STATES AND CANADA, IN ADVANCE. 


One copy, one year, or 52 numbers - ° - $4.00 
One copy, six months, or 26 numbers - oe 2.00 
One copy, fer 13 weeks - - - ° ° 1.00 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries in the 
Postal Union, $5 a year. This paper is for sale by Messrs. Smith, 
Ainslie & Co., 25 Newcastle Street, Strand, London, W. C., England ; 
Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l’Opera, Paris, France ; Saarbach’s American 
Exchange, No. 1 Clarastrasse, Mainz, Germany. Cable address; 
** Judgeark.”’ 


IMPORTANT TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


WE shall be glad to receive from photographers and artists in all parts 
of the country photographs and sketches of persons, objects, and events 
of interest ; and for such as may be used satisfactory compensation will be 
made. To save time, photographs can be sent unmounted. 





HE publishers of FRANK Lestiz’s ILLUSTRATED WE¥"KLY 

invite contributions from popular writers of fiction at 
home and abroad. They will pay the highest market rate for 
first-class short stories of from 3,500 to 4,500 words. All manu- 
script submitted will be promptly read, and if not aceepted will 
be at once returned to the authors. 





HE Graphological Department is forced to ask subscribers to the 
Ti new colored monthly edition of Frank Lesiie’s ILLUSTRATED 
WEEELY to be a little patient. Owing to the very large number of appli- 
cations daily received for graphological charts there will bea little delay 
in their preparation and delivery. Each application is numbered as soon 
as received, ard will without exception be considered in turn, A little 
time is all that :s necessary. No one will be overlooked. 








THE CRISIS.—V. 


ASIDE FROM RELIGION, WHAT IT WILL BE LIKE 
WHEN IT ARRIVES. 


A CHAPTER OF HORRORS. 


** Little fleas have lesser ones upon their backs to bite ‘em, 

And these in turn have larger ones and so ad infinitum, 

And larger fleas have larger ones upon whusy backs to go on, 

And these in turn have larger ones, and larger still, and so on !” 

VERY orb in our solar system is a wheel, so to speak, of a 
complex mechanism which revolves about the central sun, 
itself a machine of the same character and of double 

potency,—because of its own motion and individual periods 
within this system, and of its “proper motion,” as also a wheel, 
in turn, in some still larger mechanism of the universe. 

Accompanying this ever-varying evolution, there are thermic, 
electric, magnetic, and gravimetric phenomena, the sum total of 
which may perhaps be constant, but the outward expressians of 
which are for no two instants exactly alike. There is a constant 
correlation of energy going on, and the power to accommodate 
itself to all the new conditions seems to have been implanted as 
the inherent consequence of some great underlying law of the 
Creator. 

Picture to yourself this vast machine of living wheels. They 
are all eccentric, but each of their several eccentricities is con- 
stantly varying between fixed limits; they are all periodic, but 
subject to a similarly limited law of variation. They roll, now 
with maximum and then with minimum velocity; and the 
resultant activity, as expressed at the solar centre, is differently 
appreciated upon every orb, and differently at every part thereof, 
according to its own peculiar preparation and condition. The 
cause is external, the effect terrestrial, so far as we are concerned, 
and the result 1s variable according to locality. This is the 
primary cause of “upset seasons,” “broken records,” and 
“abnormal phenomena.” 

Borne onward in an ethereal ocean subject to such complex 
“ consequences,” there is not a form of physical life upon the 
troubled decks of these little planetary argonauts which does not 
faithfully respond to what takes place about it as surely as the 
voyagers on a ship at sea are buoyed up by the rising tide, or 
those upon the earth's crust by the molten floe within. 

There are grander storms than seismic ones and atmospheric 
cyclones, and it is well into one of them that our whole system 
hus already moved, with the centre not yet reached! Upon the 
comb of the crest of some such universal tide-wave are we riding 
at this very moment, with the breakers still ahead. For aught 
we know to the contrary, the entire creation is moving into peri- 
helion at once, and the coming crisis will be everywhere, with 
its centre, from our earth-worm point of view, nowhere in par- 
ticular. 

But the throne of the Almighty is unmoved, and He who 
calmed the waves upon the Sea of Galilee can speak to them 
again, whatever be their grand degree. 

At any rate, the Christian’s ship will ride the storm, and, 
unless the Master does address the winds, woe cannot but betide 
the motley fleet that has rashly ventured to cross the ocean of 
existence without chart or pilot. Men may cry “ Peace! peace!” 
but the Bible says “there is no peace!” Nor in their hearts 
do men believe there can be any peace until the crisis has been 
passed, 

Upon the mountains of America, near the neck of the Isthmus, 
aud from whence our continent in reality derived its name, a new 
flower, white at morn, blood-red at noon, and azure in the after- 


glow, has just been found, Coming events cast their shadows 


before, and this flower is an emblem of the “ week of years” 


with which man’s failure at self-government will end. 

It will be like the Reign of Terror, eight or nine cycles of 
Jupiter ago, but it will be itensified, for aggravated reasons, into 
Its elements will be similar, but contrasted 
The same 


a reign of horror. 
against the bolder modern phases of a later craze! 


traits of human inversion that were engendered by the teaching 
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of the “ Infidels ” are, in horrific proportions, looming up out of 
the schools of nihilism, socialism, and anarchy, and are only 
waiting for the leader whose comet actually appeared in June of 
1861. That of 1769 was positively recognized by Napoleon 
Bonaparte as his own protecting genie, and there is an ominous 
parallelism between it and that of 1861, which we will leave for 
the present with this-mere hint. 

History repeats itself; so do the cycles. It is because of the 
latter, and determining condition, that the former is a fact—and 
the former will preserve its correlativity just so long as man, a 
creature, refuses to recognize his Creator, and the conditions 
under which he is created. 

We are fearfully and wonderfully made, and our equation 
contains functions which, had we not inverted their exponents, 
would have equipped us as a well co-ordinated result to resist 
the stellar influences that now conspire against us. They were 
inevitable, owr condition was not, although it was foreseen and 
provided for. 

It must be—upon any philosophical basis of discussion what- 
soever—that man, as a resultant of the equation of exisfence, 
has sufficient surplus to resist, and tide over, every deleterious 
influence—provided his mode of life conserves it in quiet times, 
and stores it up against the extraordinary drain which nature is 
wound up to exact with inevitable accuracy, at certain and “ set” 
times! 

Aside from religion, then, but more than ever upon the relig- 
ious foundation, order, even were it simply protoplasmic, would 
demand, as a logical necessity, that what may be saved against 
a day of need will be needed against a day when a strict balance 
will be struck. 

Nature strikes strict balances, and the individual, as well as 
the race, that has no compound interest upon which to draw, 
will have to pay its debts out of its capital. Those who lay up 
their talents in a napkin will thus exhaust their store, whatever 
it may be, will be required to pay their debts to the uttermost 
farthing, and will have naught left. 

Picture to yourself, however, a race that lives correctly— 
keeps the pliysical and moral law, and withal is, properly so 
called, religious—consider the ant in fact and wisdom is but 
justified—for with what measure we mete, with that shail every 
jot and tittle be exacted. 

From the nature of things there can be no conceivable excep- 
tion. It is a reigu of law beneath which we are subjects. It 
needs be that offenses come. But woe to the debtor according 
to the degree of the debt. 

Out of the eater came forth meat, out of the strong honey; 
but we cannot gather figs of thistles. 

Now the harvest is at hand—be it long or short; the crisis 
is at the door. The wheat and the tares have flourished to- 
gether, and there is no value to the latter; nor will they survive 
the run when the day of liquidation is at hand. 

The crisis, when it comes, will be a complex integration of a 
wisely involved set of functions. Each will exact its penalty, 
and that of sin is death. 

But, thanks be to God, there is a remedy, even for such as be 
sick—one single, simple, remedy. 

There is a modern instrument called the electro-counterpoise. 
We need electricity. To make it exhausts our vital force. But 
the earth has a surplus, and if we can be connected with it prop- 
erly it will supply the need, and in the interim, so be it we live 
well, we may recover strength. 

In the same way, in spiritual things, a means, one “ Way,” 

has been provided; we must put ourselves in touch with Him in 
order to be saved. 
The rumors of 
war will certainly materialize, the struggle of labor and capital 
The penaity will be paid by the proper party, 
Science and religion have their controversy; it also will be set- 
tled and the balance struck, thereafter to be kept. 
discord have their enmity, and their irrepressible conflict will 
also come on time. There is a time for ali things, and all things 
portend that those of which we treat will, have their times in 
concert ! 


The outlook at home and abroad is ominous. 
come to its head. 


Law and 


A fair survey of the field shows all these factions fighting, 
nor by any means are the stages of the contlict early. It has 
been a battle between right and wrong from the beginning. It 
began in exalted places and must end in lowly ones. and we are 
in its final zone. It will be won by one side or the other in the 
trenches, and the victory will extend thence by reverse methods 
to the farthest limits of whatever realm has ever been involved. 

So sure as there is a law in Nature—and I believe there is 
God, so well as a Sivatie tablet-—we cannot keep back any part 
of the price and have a quit-claim deed. 

But time is long, some one will say, and all things continue 
as of old. 
behind us! for we have passed the chronological post whereon it 
was written that * A time shall be no more,” which, being inter- 
preted, and the cycles are in concert—* From that epoch there 


Yes, time is long; but it is almost all, and a long way, 


” 


shall not extend even three hundred and sixty years until all be 
fulfilled.” 
milestone somewhere in the life and times of Martin Luther, 
anywhere from 1481 to 1587. It matters little when, for within 
the limits of all possible error, we are neur enough to know the 


The consensus of students of prophecy places this 


end is here. 

But to state my own convictions clearly, I believe that the 
three hundred and sixty years within which time shall be no 
more for some who “ wait” have their origin in 1534 a p.—#@e., 
In this year the English Purlia- 
ment abrogated the papal supremacy in England and recognized 
that of the King, The oath of supremacy was imposed. Our 
ancestors bore the spirit of this law with them when these 
United States separated from the fraternal as well as maternal 
country, and constitutionally provided against the supremacy of 
any altar raised by man. Im this same year Martin Luther's 
translation of the Bible, in three folio volumes, was published. 
From A.D, 312, date of the conversion of Constantine and of the 
rise of the Imperial Church, the era of Indiction (a papal era), to 
this abrogation of pupal supremacy over our race, aud to the 
publication of the Seriptures, all in 1534, the interval is just 
1,260 lunar yeurs, or “time, times, and half a time.” Thence 
three hundred and sixty solar years is into the year 1895 a.p., 
or on lunar time came down to 1883 4.p, It was even then that 


at the centre of the above era. 
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the grand assize was set in order, and the cry in an august court 
was “ Judgment!” 

It behooves us, then, to set our house in order—particularly 
we of Anglo-Saxon blood and lineage, with grand traditions as 
to lofty origin, and grander promises if we shall quit ourselves 
like men. 

Trials are ahead; the crisis, like a pack, is in full ery! No 
sane man doubts it—only the insane ones try to fit insanity on 
feet that are already shod. Facts bear me out, and I am satis- 
fied to run toward the issue. 

In conclusion, we moderns have hardly begun our education 
in the principles of science, properly so called, nor have we risen 
to the ancient plane—that is, to the most ancient one! It is 
true that Liberty again enlightens the world from Bedloc’s 
Island, and that her spirit lay in chains in ancient Egypt; yet 
upon the shores of the Mediterrancan, two thousand years ago, 
Alexandria reared its Pharos aud flashed the light across to 
Rhodes, whose tall Colossus sent the signal back. Even from 
Brigantium tradition tells us Ith descried the shores of Erin with 
the father of the modern telescope. Not yet have we learned all 
the lessons that the ancient teachers set before us. They have 
been our pioneers in every art and science, so that even Solomon 
avowed that there was nothing new. 
the sands of Gizeh, found, but yesterday, that these eldest of all 
ancient remnants of art, arebitecture, and mechanics are the 
most perfect. 


Even Petrie, digging in 


They spring unsired from out a past that has no 
archaie ancestor ! 

It is. true, perhaps, in these boasted modern days, that our 
methods, which harness steam and electricity, and even light, 
have made our age a day of “ new departure ” 
nous significance! But the voice of history proves to us that in 
these only are we innovators, for the ends we seek were sought 
of old, and, to the greater credit of the eldest school, were gained 
by efforts of human ingenuity that stagger even our conjectures 
as to how they were accomplished. 

The very myths conceal the truths just dawning on us, and 
reveal the stature of the patriarchs who filled them with a phi- 
losophy they must have understood—and I believe they under- 
stood the science of etiology—long before their children con- 
fused Creation with the Creator. - 

It is ridiculous to suppose that the crisis, when it comes, will 
be brought about without the entire solar system lending its 
assistance. God always works by means, and has certainly 
timed the clock-work of His universe in accordance with every 
end in view. 
fitness of His arrangements, and in due time the stars in their 
courses will drown the scoffer’s voice! 

I could write further, and in particular, upon these subjects 
to mystics, properly so called, for if any justly are so called I 
more than all am also one with good right and credentials well 
approved. Inoccult studies not unversed; in dark and cabalistie 
writings somewhat read; schooled in arithmography, and not un- 
learned in the lessons of the common phase of mesmics and spirit- 
ism; yet all of these I count as naught, and know as weak, in- 
deed us vanity, compared with one sole Book, whence all of 
what is truly good has come, whose teachings are so plain and 
all upon its face, that the wayfarer need not err therein. 

The crisis, when it comes, will be very much like a surgical 
operation in a desperate case of cancer; it must be cut out to 
the very roots to save the patient’s life. There is but one Phy- 
sician skilled enough, and equal to this task, and it is certain 
that He will not leave so much as a single diseased fibre in the 
patient’s system when he binds it up to heal! 

In the meantime Isaiah, in his first chapter, sums up the mat- 
ter—the disease, the crisis, the remedy, and its outcome. Society 


—a term of omi- 


No mortal mind will ever be able to arrairn the 


is now swollen from top to bottom with its sickness unto death ; 
the sore is of an angry hue, and, with a few more throbs will 
break into a running one. That will be the crisis, and at its CLIMAX 
the PHYSICIAN will appear ! 





New Haven, Coxn., November 24th, 1891. 


“AN INTERNATIONAL DIFFICULTY.” 


AKING as its text the latest Bulgarian incident and the 

Chilian affair with the United States. the London Spectator 
discusses what it calls an international difficulty, viz., that of a 
little State obtaining justice against a big one, and the greater 
difficulty of a big State securing it against a little one. The diffi- 
culty in the latter case is obvious. A great State injured by a 
smaller one finds itself hampered in its demand for redress at 
almost every turn. No matter how clear its case may be, it is 
confronted by a popular opposition to hostilities between unequal 
Powers, and if it persists in its rights is quite certain to incur the 
charge of being a bully. Taking the Chilian case as an illustre- 
tion of its argument, the Spectator says: 

** Assnme, as President Harrison is reported to do, that American 
sailors have been unwarrantably treated with the consent of Chili, and 
what is the Union to do? It cannot invade Chili, and a blockade of 
Chilian ports would not only produce great irritation in Europe for finan- 
cial and commercial reasons, but would involve many of the dangers of 
war, the Chilian torpedo service being efficient, and be fatal to Mr. 
Blaine’s great project of a commercial alliance with all Spanish-American 
States. Those States will all sympathize with Chili against the Anglo- 
Saxon Power which, as they would conceive, was menacing them all. 
There is nothing to be done that is not bigger than the occari~n requires; 
and yet. if nothing is done, the Union, on the hypothesis, submits to un- 
justifiable or even defiant injury.” 

There is undonbted force in the views here expressed, but 
the difficulty is one of the inevitable results of international re- 
lationships, and when it arises it must be met. A nation must 
protect itself against unwarrantable assault involving the rights 
and safety of its citizens, no matter how great may be the exter- 
nal hazards of such a course. No nation could long endure, 
under existing international conditions, in which tie commercial 
spirit is everywhere violently aggressive and political jealousy 
incessantly active, which should tamely acquiesce in the deliberate 
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invasion of sovereign rights; and in the absence of any other 
method of redress a resort to force becomes simply imperative. 

Is there any remedy for this state of affairs? The Spectator 
thinks it might be found in the creation of “ an arbitrating tri- 
bunal, to be judge in all cases submitted to it, and with the 
power of enforcing the execution of its decrees by a commercial 
blockade, to be carried out by all the nations agreeing to the ar- 
rangement. That is to say, each nation should stop its own 
subjects from dealing with the offending Power.” As to where 
such a tribunal could be found the Spectator makes this some- 
what novel suggestion : 

* We are not quite sure that it could not be found for the Americas, 
if we could get a little better guarantee for the selection of the judges of 
the Supreme Court of the Union, and should rather like to try the experi- 
ment. They might, with such a new function imposed upon them, and 
with adequate pay in large fees for the special work to be done, be as 
rigidly impartial as in private cases they have almost always shown 
themselves to be. The experiment, however, will not be tried, all con- 
cerned dreading the misleading influence of * patriotic ’ considerations, 
and the tendency to pack the Bench.” 

As to the possibility of supplying a tribunal for Europe or the 
world the Spectator is not at all hopeful. In any event such a 
tribunal could only deal with the smaller questions, or questions 
outside of politics. It suggests that for cases of this character a 
composite tribunal of jurists might be created to sit permanently 
in Geneva or Berne and build up slowly a syste of international 
law, but it adds that probably until England has been exhausted 
by a great war and seeks rest before everything else, such an ex- 
periment will not be seriously discussed. With regard to great 
questions, so called, the Spectator holds arbitration to be im- 
possible. ‘ Nobody,” it says, ‘“‘can ‘arbitrate’ whether Al- 
sace shall be German or French, whether France or England 
shall preponderate in Egypt, whether German or Slav shall 
reign in Austria, or whether Russia shall or shall not go to 
Constantinople. Questions of that sort must either be left un- 
settled, which is perhaps best, or be settled in the old way, by 
the physical force which as often as not is a mere result or 
concrete expression of high governing qualities.” There are 
those who will not concur in this conclusion, but, taking the 
world’s civilization as it is, it is difficult, however we may regret 
it, to see how any other could be arrived at. 








POLITICS IN NEW YORK. 


_ ,OCAL polities in the State of New York were probably never 
before in a position so fortunate for the Democratic party 
nor in one so unpromising for the Republican. National politics, 
on the other hand, have taken a turn during Harrison’s adminis- 
tration, through the beneficial working of the McKinley tariff and 
the duily increasing popularity of reciprocity when used as an aid 
to protection, which makes Republican policies more generally 
acceptable to our commercial interests without distinction of 
party than they were when Mr. Harrison was elected. In the 
matter of national principles or policies the Democratic party was 
never more hopelessly at sea. Thus we have the significant con- 
trast of a party whose principles have been constantly gaining in 
popularity since it last carried New York, defeated in the recent 
State contest by fifty thousand plurality and by two thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three majority by a party which, upon 
all questions of principle, except, perhaps, a habit of speaking 
respectfully of Jefferson and Jackson, does not know what it 
fuvors or opposes. Nor are there many who believe that the 
Republican party, if the national contest of this year could oecur 
to-morrow, would, notwithstanding the conceded popularity of 
its ideas and measures, be able again to carry New York. 

Of course this contrast, whereby the one party is strong in 
New York without popular principles, and the other party is 
weak in New York in spite of the strength of its principles 
within the Stave, must be wholly due to difference in organization 
and leadership. It is quite immaterial that this difference may 
ve in turn due to the fact that it is easier to find leaders for the 
Democratic party than for the Republican.—that a David B. Hili 
or a Richard Croker, when taken at his best, does not imply all 
that is implied in the most recent single Republican New York 
leaders, Mr. Roscoe Conkling and Mr. William H. Seward, even 
when taken at their worst. 

New York Republicans have to-day what may be called, in 
the favorite slang phrase, a “ Big Four,” whose action is disturbed 
rather than aided by one or two “ fifth-wheel” and very great 
men, but they have had no leader since Conkling. Indeed, since 
the desire to kill off all ‘“* bosses ” formed for at least a decade the 
chief inspiration of that section of New York Republicans who 
staked their all on civil service reform and mugwumpery, it is 
interesting to note the exact extent and quality of their triumph. 
The Republicans are now wholly without a boss. For certainly 
the good-natured but ineffective fidelity with which Mr. Thomas 
©. Platt does what he can to raise a campaign fund and steer 
the party safely through its difficulties can hardly aspire to the 
severe dignity of leadership. He is a lubricator, and would be 
of the very first utility if we had an engine and an engineer. 
But axle-grease is not energy. He is the best of adjutants, but 
New York Republicans need a man who could not be an adjutant. 

Senator Hiscock is an excellent man for the rural districts, but 
in the politics of New York City, as a manager to contend with 
Tammany Hall, he is, and any other Republican politician un- 
aided by an organization within the Republican party as effective 
as Tammany Hall is for the Democratic, must always be, over 
his head. What can any single politician do when working in 
behalf of a party which, whether in victory or defeat, has never 
had an organization in New York City sufficiently compact or 
enduring to hold its minor workers solidly together by redeeming 
to them after election the promises it made or the hopes it 
encouraged before election? Can any single statesman, though 
endowed with the energy of a Pitt or the sagacity of a Seward, 
contend forever against a surging sea of unredeemed promises 
and unfulfilled hopes on the part of his own supporters, when 
working against him is a solid, compact political machine run- 
ning day and night all the year round, rewarding the efforts and 
redeeming all the promises of even the most stupid, reckless, 
or unscrupulous of its supporters? If Senator Hiscock had the 
equivalent of the eight thousand men who are upon the Tammany 
General Assembly District and Election District Committees 


working in the city of New York, under constant surveillance, to 
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make und keep the Republican party's engagements; if its workers 
had general and local places of meeting, and if above and behind 
them and at their very centre were an organization elected from 
within like the Union League, capable of passing upon the regu- 
larity of the action of these committees, it might well be found 
that Senator Hiscock is an organizer not inferior, in the manipu- 
lation of New York City politics, to Richard Croker or Bourke 
Cockran. But no individual Republican can suddenly stride 
forth in the city of New York and exhibit himself as a great 
organizer of city politics, with the conditions as they now exist. 

Chauncey M. Depew is, in New York City, above, beyond, 
and wholly outside of criticism. But he is not leading the 
Republican party, and basn’t the time, the limitations, the single- 
The condition which might 
have tempted Mr. Depew or any other competent Republican to 
desire to lead it was brought to a disastrous end in the Repub- 
lican National Conventions of 1876, 1880, and 1884, by the reso- 
lution disintegrating and destroying the primacy of New York 
State as a factor in Republican national politics, while leaving it 
more than its wonted power in Democratic national politics. 
This was the resolution breaking down the rule that the dele- 
gates from the State vote as a unit in Republican National Con- 
ventions. Under this rule a State leader for New York Repub- 
licans in Presidential affairs has ceased to be a political possi- 
bility for the most comprehensive reason that there is in national 
conventions no longer any State of New York for him to iead. 
There are only a motley crowd of thirty-four Congressional dis- 
tricts, some of which he may lead and others of which may be 
rewarded with the collectorship of the port of New York for 
finding their leader outside the State—“in Nova Zembla or the 
Lord knows where.” 

Mr. Warner Miller and Mr. William M. Evarts might in their day 
have taken upon themselves a part of the labors of leadership, 
but no such opportunity can again return to either. Thus the 
Republicans of the State are to-day absolutely without a leader; 
without an organization in sufficient working order to keep a 
political promise of any kind ;. without Governor, Senate, or As- 
sembly ; without a prospect of carrying the State in any com- 
ing campaign, and without anybody sufficiently “ discordant” 
under this state of things to hold that all this is a very needless 
mire to get into, and that some prompt and definite changes 
of policy must be made to get out of it. 

To begin with, certain errors of the past must be acknowl- 
edged. It was an error to wage the last campaign on moral in- 
dignation against Tammany Hall, when the methods of Tammany 
HIall consisted chiefly in making a more perfect use of the same 
principles of organization, personal politics, and patronage of 
which the Republican party made a less perfect use, but from 
their less perfect use of which they derived such inferior organi- 
zation and success us they had. Fire must be fought with fire, 
guns with guns, the phalanx with the phalanx, the legion with 
the legion, and Tammany organization in the Democratic party 
must be met by a Republican organization containing the same 
sources of power. It was an error of tactics to abandon national 
issues when there lay our strength, ard to fight wildly around 
the State on a platform of assuined righteousness, or an “ I-am- 
better - than -thou” policy which, when extended blanket-like 
over halfa million voters, becomes, however true, a most difficult 
platform to make a local application of. Large constituencies 
have, in common, almost no virtues and very few principles, and 
the pretense of superior virtue, when brandished as a political 
weapon, offends them as savoring of pharisaism. It loses more 
votes than a confessed charge of sensuality or knavery. Mean- 
while the policy of Tammany Hall in sending its agents into the 
weak Senatorial districts, and so effecting that remarkable fall- 
ing off in Fassett’s vote in the doubtful rural localities which 
was the surprise of election night, and which facilitated the 
transfer of the Senate to the Democracy, should teach Republi- 
cans the inferiority in practical politics of a campaign of senti- 
mental rhetoric to one of political tactics. 


ness, or the inclination to lead it. 


THE CHILIAN TROUBLE. 


HE newspaper accounts with reference to the Chilian diffi- 

culty are so contradictory that it is somewhat difficult to 
arrive at the precise truth in the premises. There is no room 
for doubt, however, that a considerable degree of interest 
is felt in official circles as to the outcome of the existing 
situation. So far as is kaown the Chilian Government still 
maintains its exasperating attitude, and some recent incidents 
seem to show that it is rather disposed to aggravate the affront 
put upou our Government than to modify it. In some quarters 
it is alleged that Chili is actually preparing for war; that she 
is accumulating war material at important points, and that a 
fleet of three cruisers and a torpedo-boat have been dispatched to 
the Straits of Magellan, which are to a certain extent the gate 
way toChili. On the other hand, it is stated that the Govern- 
ment is disposed to recall the insulting circular letter sent out by 
the foreign minister concerning the affair of the Baltimore. What- 


ever muy be the exact truth as to thé purpose of the Chilian 
Goverument, there seems to be ground for the stxtement that our 
own Government is preparing actively for any emergency which 
may The work upon the vessels in the navy yards is 
being rapidly expedited, and men are engaged on the fortifications 
around San Francisco with a view of strengthening them against 
possible assault. The fabrication of orduance continues, There 
are plenty of guns on hand. and the only difficulty appears to 
be in the delay in securing the carriages for mounting them. A 
number of our larger cruisers are in the Pacific, and can sail 
ata moment's warning for anv destination. It is said, too, that 
plans of operation in the southern Pacific contemplate a much 
larger display of forces than has heretofore been deemed neces- 
sary. Instead ofa fleet of four cr five vessels and 10,000 troops 
it may be found, if war really comes, that a fleet of twenty-five 
or thirty vessels can be immediately concentrated for the trans- 
portation of 100,000 men to the scene of the trouble. 

It is impossible to enter upon details as to what is being 
done. 


arise. 


It can only be said in a general way that the Govern- 
ment seems to be thoroughly alive to its duty, and that unless 
Chili shall speedily satisfy our demand for the outrage done us 
vigorous action will be initiated by the President, who will have 
the hearty support of Congress and the people, 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

THE movement initiated by certain Indiana Republicans 
against the Harrison administration seems to lave come to dis- 
aster. This movement took the form of an.effort to secure con- 
trol of the Republican State Committee and to organize it in the 
interests of Mr. Blaine. The old committee stood eleven to six 
in favor of General Harrison. In the new committee just 
elected, ten of the members are distinctive supporters of the 
President. These figures tell their own story. 


WE congratulate our sprightly daily friend, the New York 
Fress, that the new year brings with it clear signs of the ap- 
proaching political campaign. Every one, both its political 
friends and’ Democratic opponents, will remember the vigorous 
fight that this young Republican Samson made in behalf of Re- 
publican principles and the protection doctrine. It has steadily 
held its influence since 1888, and we are quite sure that in the 
coming campaign it will advance to a still higher point than it 
has yet reached. 


TuHE decision revently given by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the so-called Counselman case will prove a very 
severe blow to the Interstate Commerce law. The decision in 
the case is to the effect that a wituess cannot be compelled to 
give testimony calculated to incriminate himself—by no means a 
new principle in Jaw. It has always been difficult to procure 
convictions in interstate commerce cases without the direct testi- 
mony of the parties concerned, and as no agent or shipper will 
care to expose himself to the penalties of the law by testifying 
in court, its enforcement will under this decision be practically 
impossible. 


Our esteemed contemporary, the Epoch, speaking in commen- 
dation of Governor McKinley's inaugural address, characterizes 
it as “ conceived in a loftier spirit and sounding a finer note than 
we are accustomed to expect from newly-elected Governors.” 
While, however, it permits itself to indulge in this strain of 
praise, our contemporary cannot forget that Governor McKinley 
secured the passage through Congress of the tariff act which 
bears his name, and it hastens to offset its commendation by the 
remark that he is likely to be a greater success as Governor than 
as leader of the Republican House. We cannot agree with our 
contemporary. Our belief is that in a very lite time the Mc- 
Kinley Tariff act will have so overwhelmingly demonstrated its 
value that its author will be recognized far and wide as one of 
the ablest constructive statesmen of his time. 


We have reason to believe, from authority which cannot be 
disputed, that within the past fortnight agents of the Chil- 
ian Government have made overtures in this city to a num- 
ber of ex-naval officers of foreign education and professional 
training, who are now citizens or residents of the United States, 
to enter the naval service of Chili on short notice. One of these 
ex-officers is an Irishman by birth, who served a number o1 
years in the British navy, and resigned a small commission tc 
enter the naval service of Peru, but was thrown out of employ- 
ment by the issue of the late war of Chili against Peru and 
Bolivia. It is gratifving to know, with reference to these over- 
tures, that in each instance they were declined, partly, our in- 
formant says, through prudential motives, but mainly from fealty 
to the land of their adoption on the part of the men approached. 


TuE Evening Post of New York takes seriously the words ot 
one of the speakers at the recent Delmonico dinner in regard to 
the World’s Fair. In a bit of heppy pleasantry he said that 
New-Yorkers owed Chicago a large debt for taking so much re- 
sponsibility off their shoulders. Our esteemed contemporary, 
which only sees fun when itis translated from foreign publications 
for its own benefit, or after it has been published two or three 
times until it reaches Life's Calendar, looks upon this matter with 
the usual jaundiced eye. No; the people of New York will join 
with the people of Chicago in making the World’s Fair a success 
from far different motives. Every effort should be made to show 
the people of that great Western city what we might have done 
if the fair had been held in New York. It is not in the spirit of 
congratulation upon our escape, but in the spirit of entire friend 
liness that New York will respond to a duty heretofore too 
lightly held by it, and make the exhibit of this State one of the 
foremost. 


THERE is a great difference between Governor McKinley of 
Ohio and ex-Governor Hill of New York. The former seems 
to have certain ideas of propriety, while the latter has none. 
Governor McKinley believes in fair play in the treatment of his 
political adversaries; ex-Governor Hill holds that his party 
should steal everything it can lay its hands upon. In his inau- 
gural message to the Legislature of Ohio Governor McKinley 
emphasized very strongly his abhorrence of the vice of political 
gerrymandering. It will be remembered that the Democrats of 
that State so gerrymandered the Congressional districts that the 
Republicans, with a normal majority in fifty-one of the eighty- 
eight counties, have been able to elect only seven of twenty- 
one Congressmen. In other words, the minority of voters elect 
two-thirds of the Congressional delegation. The correction of 
this injustice is left to the present Republican Legislature. 
Governor McKinley, referring to the matter, urges the party to 
arrange these districts with absolute fairness to all. ‘“ Make 
them,” he says, “so impurtial that any future Legislature will 
not dare disturb them until a new census or a new Congres- 
sional apportionment shall make a change imperative.” And 
he adds, with a good deal of force, “There is a sense of fair 
play among the people which is prompt to condemn a flagrant 
misuse of party advantage at the expense of popular suffrage. 
A partisanship which would take from the people their just 
representation is an abuse of power which the people will be 
swift to rebuke.” This condemnation of the spirit of gerry- 
mandering is in very striking contrast with the spirit dis- 
played by the Democratic leaders in New York in the unseating 
of rightfully elected Senators, and in legislation by which they 
propose to consolidate Democratic supremacy without reference 
to the rights of the people. 
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CYRUS W. FIELD. 


\})E publish on this page a portrait of Cyrus W. Field, 

who is perhaps the most famous living representative of 
the epoch which his achievements made memorable. As is 
generally known, Mr. Field has been lying seriously ill for a 
number of weeks past, and while his condition is somewhat 
improved, a good deal of anxiety is still felt by his immediate 
friends as to the outcome. We so fully discussed the public 
services of Mr. Field in a recent editorial article in FraNK Les- 
LIF'S WEEKLY that we need not now enter at length upon the 
subject, except to say that the misfortunes which have over- 
taken him in his declining years have provoked almost universal 
sympathy. 








THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY AT PITTSBURG. 


E give on another page a picture of the Carnegie Library 
building, the gift of Andrew Carnegie to the city of Pitts- 

burg, which is to be erected at a cost of $700,000. Kighty archi- 
tects submitted plans for the building, those of Longfellow, 
Alden & Harlow being finally accepted. The style of the library 
building is pure Renaissance, but the building committee reserves 
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the right to make such modifications as may from time to time 
be suggested. The material to be used in this structure has not 
vet been determined, but the probability is that a composite 
structure of granite and brick will be decided upon. 

The main library building will be some three years in reaching 
completion. The sub-library buildings are not to be commenced 
at once, but will probably be completed within the same period. 
The main building will be chiefly a reference library, and will 
have a capacity of 240,000 volumes. The rooms will be so 
arranged that the book capacity can be enlarged almost indefi- 
nitely. There will be ample accommodations for all persons de- 
siring to consult the reference books, and also private places, or 
stalls, for students. 

The circulating libraries, which form a part of this benefac- 
tion, are to be erected in the midst of the most densely popu- 
lated portions of the city. Of these some four will be erected, 
and possibly a fifth in course of time. Each of these buildings 
will have a capacity of 25,000 volumes, and they will be real 
libraries of the people. The total sum which has been set apart 
for these buildings is $300,000. 

This great library, together with that erected in Alleghany 
City, constitute one of the great benefactions of the age, and will 
prove a lasting monument to the generous donor, 


A REMARKABLE EDITORIAL. 


HE New York Tribune of January 18th had a remarkable 

leader, entitled “The Way to Win.” This editorial is 
apparently from a new hand. Whether or not it had anything 
personal in it is to be inferred by the reader when such sentences 
as these can be gathered from it. In speaking of the necessity 
of careful selection of candidates for all the offices, it says, among 
other things: “It will not do to rely wholly upon shouting. It 
will not do to let mere legerdemain take the place of reasoning. 
It will not do to suffer a national campaign to be turned into a 
hospital for crippled combatants or sickly reputations.” Some 
have thought they see in this an indirect attack upon the 
respected Secretary of State. However this may be, no one can 
agree with the 7ribune, in this day of enlightenment, that the safety 
of our republic depends solely upon Republican success. The 
most fortunate part of the Cleveland administration was the fact 
that it demonstrated the ability of the Democratic party, spite 
of its vicious element, to successfully care for the interests of 
the country. The Tribune, in its laudable endeavor to win new 
votes by insisting upon the duty of making known the value of 
Republican success and the means by which it can be accom- 
plished, weakens its case by indulging in rant and cans. 
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‘THE SHIP OF TWILIGHT. 


HE rain had stopped a little while before, 
The wind to northward suddenly had veered, 
And when the sun went down beyond the shore 

The sky as by a magic breath had cleared. 


Within the Narrows lay a massive ship. 
Seaward her stern was pointed with the tide; 
Her great white sails, outstretched from tip to tip, 
Hung in the twilight wind and slowly dried. 


The sails hung loose, but when seen from afar 
She seemed to ride the waves with easy grace, 
And like the first gleam of the evening star 
She gave to day and to the night its place. 


One side her sails were bathed in molten gold 
That from the setting sun was freely shed, 
And on the other side I saw unfold 
The mists that gather when the day has fled. 


One side was light and color of the day; 
The sun was but half seen—to vanish soon— 
But to the left-was massed the twilight gray, 


While from above looked down the quarter moon. 


The night and day distinetly were defined— 
The vessel seemed the twilights messenger— 
Faint silver moou-rays followed on behind, 
While day ani sunlight passed ahead of her. 
FLAVEL Scott MINES. 


A GOLDEN ALLY. 


R. SAMUEL SLICKENS walked 
down the main street of Aberdeen 
one morning with downcast mien. 
Perhaps he was studying the 

probable durability of his shoes, 

for his mind was occupied with 
ways and means. 

It is said that the stomach in- 
the If so, little 
wonder was there in his case that 
He 


had had no breakfast: his regimen 


fluences brain. 


his thoughts were serious. 
the day before had comprised a 
slice of ham and a few greasy po- 
tato chips, the eleemosynary con- 
comitants of a glass of beer. 

“There ought to be some one who would go at least a soup 
ticket on me,” he murmured; but even as he did a long line 
of forbidding faces answered, “ No one.” 

And yet there were few young men on the street of finer ap- 
pearance than Samuel Slickens, few indeed of a more harmless 
and amiable disposition. He was one of those unfortunates of 
whom his friends say, with a shrug, * He is his own worst en- 
emy,” and find in this a precedent for their own treatment of.him. 

It had not been always thus, however. When he first came 
to Aberdeen, after graduating from the Jaw-school, he was re- 
garded as the possessor of unbounded possibilities. He was an 
orphan. He had inherited a snug fortune, which fame had made 
snugger; he had a bright eye, a winsome smile, an engaging 
manner. Who was there so apt of anecdote, so quick at repar- 
tee, so tuneful of voice, as he? To know Sam Slickens was a 
distinction, to visit at his rooms an event. 

One, two, three, four, the years had glided away, and at the 
beginning of each Sam had regretfully said, ‘I wish I were as 
well off as I was twelve months ago,” and then had thought no 
more about it. But Fortunatus without his purse is Fortunatus 
no longer, so now his friends agreed that it was a wonder that 
he had kept going so long. Perhaps it was, but no such fore- 
boding had troubled them over his wine and cigars. 

This walk down street on this particular morning was chiefly 
induced by habit, for his extensive law offices were now contined 
to his hat; his elegant apartments for a week and more had 
been within one of the city’s parks. It was a lonely walk, too, 
interrupted by no hearty greeting or vigorous slap upon the 
back. For some reason -his friends preferred the other side of 
the street, and their gaze was concentrated upon the architect- 
ural beauties of the buildings that lined it. 


“T swear!” resolved Sam,‘ I'll call upon Campbell. 
’ 





He’sa 
crank, so he’s sure to differ from all the others.’ 
unpleasant enigma to the 
average citizen, who could not understand exclusiveness toward 
his affable self. 
engrossed his entire attention. 
and barely vouchsafed a surly nod to the gilded youth whom he 
might meet, he was popularly voted “the meanest man.” His 
father had been a canny Scot, who had left his son the gross re- 
sults of a lifetime of thrift and energy, less the pittance which 
bare existence had cost him. People said that in Lionel his sub- 
tlety and avarice were intensified. In reality they knew little 
about him, for he had led the life of a recluse, and returned with 
interest the dislike which he engendered, 

Sam entered the vast general office, filled with clerks busied 
with the affairs of the Campbell estate, and diffidently gave his 
name to an usher. 

“T'll take it in,” this functionary said, dubiously, “ but it’s 
no use, I reckon. They yonder be waiting to see him;” and he 
designated with his finger a portly group, among whom Sam 
recognized a railway magnate, en insurance president, a promoter 
of national reputation, and the pastor of the United Presbyterian 
Chureh; but to his surprise Mr. Campbell returned word that 
he would see Mr, Slickens immediately, 

As Sam passed this group they all bowed respectfully, an 
amenity which they had neglected upon his entrance. When 
he was inclosed within the handsome private office Campbell 
grasped him cordially by the hand. 

“Hallo, Sam!” he cried. “Glad to see you. This is some- 
thing like old times at Yarvard] Why have you kept away so 


long ?” 


Now, Lionel Campbell was an 


His wealth required ‘millions to calculate, and 
Since he minded his business, 
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Now Sam did not care to give his reason—which had been a 
careless acquiescence with the popular judgment—so he feebly 
said that he didn’t know. 

“ Well. I can guess,” replied Campbell. 
with the tide. You've gotten among the breakers, too, I hear, 
and no life-boat has put out for you.” 

* No,” said Sam, with a faint smile. 
One has married a wife, another has purchased a yoke of 


‘You always float 


“ My friends are all too 
busy. 
oxen, don’t you know?” 

“Oh, ves. I know. 
loug ago in a two-penny balance. 
want. You are hard up. 

*]T am hungry.” 

“ Now, look here, Sam. You 
did me many a favor at Yarvard with your confounded aptitude 
for Greek and Calculus, though vou've forgotten all about it by 
I would give you half 


I could have weighed them all for you 
Now, I needn’t ask what you 
How much, old fellow, how much?” 


This sort of thing won't do. 


this time, I suppose; but I don’t forget. 
my income willingly, but it wouldn’t benefit you. you are so 
deucedly impracticable; besides, you don’t want to be a depend- 
ent, do you ?” 
“ Indeed, I don't. 
“ You You 
want to be respected in this blessed burgh, and have your fellow- 


I tell you I'm hungry.” 
yourself, now don’t 


want to rehabilitate vou ? 


citizens speak of you as our promising young townsman ?” 

“ T want something to eat worst of all; but of course I do.” 

* Well, look here. I’m a philosopher, and I have my theories 
of life. I'd like to exploit one, if you’ve no objections. Follow 
my advice and Til make an orthodox model of you. Here’s five 
hundred dollars. I lend this to you for three months, on inter- 
est, mind. Go and appease that yearning stomach. Buy new 
clothes and shoes first of all, hire your old apartments and offices, 
then come to me to-morrow morning. By that time my theory 
will be formulated and ready for practice. 

As Sam passed out the magnate, the president, and the pro- 
moter touched their hats; the minister pressed forward with ex- 
tended hand and said: 

“How well you are looking, Mr. Slickens! 


Good-day.” 


Come to our 
young people’s sociable to-night.” 

Sam rushed from top to bottom of a neighboring restaurant’s 
bill-of-fare. The nextmorning he called upon the young million- 
aire, and was ushered at once into his presence. 

““ Just look over this package,” said Campbell, carelessly. 

Sam gingerly fingered the crisp contents. 

“ Fifty one-thousand-dollar bills!” he gasped. 

“] thought so. That’s right. 
are todo. Have you a bank account ?” 

“T had one.” 

“Well, go to the bank and deposit these bills to your credit. 
Do it in the most matter-of-fact way. Muake no explanations, 
answer no impertinent questions. Let it stay there. 
the five hundred dollars, stick conscientionsly to your office, and 
six months will settle the business, I wager.” 

“But ” began Sam. 

“There is no but. I don't give you one cent of it; I expect 
it back when I ask for it. You are trustworthy, aren’t you? 
Why, of course.- Now do as I say.” 

And Sam, nervously buttoning his coat over the precious 
bundle, hastened away as if each shadow were a lurking robber. 

He went straightway to the Lockit Bank. As he entered, the 
book-keeper called sharply to him: 

“Mr. Slickens, your account is overdrawn sixty-nine cents. 
The president wished me to direct your particular attention to 
it.” 

“Very well,” replied Sam. 


Now I'll explain what you 


Live on 





“Tam just going to make a de- 
posit.” 

The clerk rolled his tongue in his cheek and winked toward 
his admiring associates. 

Sam mado out his deposit-slip with the deliberation of a capi- 
talist, and then handed the book and the money to the teller. 

“ Well, I'll be blanked!” muttered the surprised official as he 
wet his fingers thrice in his count. 

“ Did you speak ?” questioned Sam, severely. 

“ Oh, no, sir; not at al 

“ Are you quite sure?” 

“T beg pardon, sir, but I just rubbed my favorite corn; it’s 
Will you draw against this 


1.” 


enough to make a cherub swear. 
to-day, sir?” 

“Oh, no; it’s not necessary.” 

“Very good, sir. Good-morning, sir. But, beg pardon, by 
the way, wouldn’t you like to step behind and see our new time- 
lock? It’s really wonderful.” 

* Not now, young man. I’m busy,’ 
walked toward the door. 

On the porch he met Mr. Cashleigh, the bank president, enter- 
ing. That dignitary looked upon him with an unfriendly eye. 

“ Morning,” he grunted in reply to Sam’s polite salutation. 

“ Old Bricks and Mortar will never weaken.” mused Sam, as 
he sauntered toward office. “Poor Agnes! Poor me! 
There is no hope in that quarter.” 

Now the Agnes to whom he referred was the only daughter 
of Mr. Cashleigh. He had formed her acquaintance three years 
before through these somewhat unusual circumstances: It was 
one blustering day that Sam had strutted up Main Street with 
all the importance that weighty legal business demands. He 
was, in fact. going to get shaved, but why advertise it? He gazed 
upon houses and wayfarers, and seemed to see the homes and 
the persons of future clients. But, a little distance ahead of 
him, there tripped a dainty figure that soon concentrated wan- 
dering eves and thoughts. Surely, if outlines told the truth, 
this young girl embodied a poet’s dream of grace. She was 
richly clad in dark-gray vesture and she sheltered herself from 
the eager sun-rays with a large, heavily-fringed parasol. Antici- 
pations assured Sam that her face was lovely; he hastened his 
steps to realize them. 

Down the street there was approaching a rustic conveyance 
known to its owner and his admiring friends as “a right slick 
buggy.” It was drawn by a high-stepping, rat-tailed nag. Un- 
derneath the rear axle ambled a bandy-legged bull-dog. The 
driver sat upon his lofiy seat in all the glory of a Sunday suit 
and the most precious heirloom of his race, a fuzzy “ beaver,” 
which the event of coming to “teown” had caused him to don. 

He was a young man, of ungainly figure and mammoth hands, 


’ 


said Sam, grandly, as he 


his 
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upon whose vermilion face self-consciousness and its resulung 
irritability could plainly be read. Perhaps he thought that he 
would make an impression; for as he drew near he reined his 
Pegasus into a walk. Alas! the impression was made, but not 
by him. 

A gust of wind swept around the corner. It whirled the 
parasol from the young lady’s grasp; it sent it hurtling through 
It struck 


hat with its lanee-like point; it spitted it, and dushed it prone 


the air like a missile from a catapult. the venerable 
in the dust. 

““Geewhitaker!” snarled Rusticus as he leaped from his perch 
to rescue this precious memento of grandfather. “I wudn’t hev 
hed thet happen fur & gud deal.” 

He recovered possession ; but he recovered a wreck, rent and 
ruined, unfit for future descendants. He turned toward the 
helpless maiden in a rage. 

I'll 


along with me to the 


“Ye did thet a puppose. 
You jest cum 


* Gol darn ye!” he shouted. 
the law on ye. 
’squire.” 


hev 


“Don't lay a finger on that lady,” said Sam, coming up at 
this critical moment. 

““Who’s to pervent, thet’s what I wanter to know? Dye 
think I’m agoin’ to hey my valluble property spiled by any sech 
trollop——” 

Whang! Sam struck with such effect that Rusticus stumbled 
back over his dog and rolled with him in a disorderly mass 
through the muck. “ 

“Come!” cried Sam. He half lifted the bewildered young 
lady in the “slick buggy,” he whipped up the rat-tailed nag. 
Away they sped down the street. 

In their hasty passage to her home he learned that her name 
was Agnes Cashleigh; he also learned that she had, for him, the 
most beautiful face, the most charming manner, in the world. 

This adventure caused a certain sensation. Rusticus threat- 
ened arrest. He began five distinct suits for damages—to his hat, 
his horse, his buggy, his dog, and himself. The first three were 
against Mr. Cashleigh, the others against Sam. But they served 
no other purpose than to awaken a general laugh and to deepen 
this acquaintance into intimacy. 

They loved, the more readily, perhaps, since circumstances 
were so forbidding. For the stouter Sam’s affections grew, the 
slimmer dwindled his purse. But they hoped; that is to say, 
they unwittingly courted disappointment. 

When Father Cashleigh perceived the situation he did what 
irate parents seem to consider a mighty achievement. though 
babies acquire it; he put his foot down. 
that his absence would be deemed his most delectable quality. 
Ile sent his daughter incontinently to boarding-school. 
wonder it was that Sam murmured “ Poor Agnes! Poor me!” 

He now entered his office a-d strove to impart an air of busi- 
ness to it. He spread his few books with open pages upon the 
desk ; he bound together folds of blank paper with pink tape, 
and indorsed them with titles of supposititious cases; he thrust 
a quill over his left ear and soaked his right forefinger in 
the ink. 

While he was thus laudably engaged the door opened and 
the bank messenger came in; he who erstwhile would present 
an impossible draft to him with such haughty mien. He doffed 
“ From President Cushleigh,” he said, 
He withdrew amid the throes of a 


He informed Sam 


So no 


his hat, he bowed low. 
proffering a bulky package. 
salaam. 

Sam examined the bundle. It contained several legal docu- 
ments and a note, with an inclosure,—ah, unusual inclosure! 
This missive read as follows: 

“My DEAR Sir:— I beg to send herewith papers in the suit of 
the Shakem Railway Company against the Lockit Bank, which 
I desire you to défend. I inclose cheque for $250 retaining fee. 
Trusting that your engagements may yield us your valuable 
services, Very respectfully yours, CALEB CASHiLEIGH. 

“P. 8.—Drop around to the house, my boy, some day this 
week in a friendly way. Agnes returns to-morrow.  C, C.” 

‘T would like a drink,” murmured the astounded Sam, “ but 
T won't take it.” 

He stayed within his office until late that night, working upon 
the case until the widespread books, the thoughtful quill, the 
When he returned 
to his rooms the floor seemed covered with drifted snow; it 
was bestrewn with visiting-cards. All his old friends had called. 
* So sorry, old fellow, to miss you.” ‘ Be at the club to-morrow 
night.” “Sister is anxious to see you.” “Can you lend me 
a twenty until Saturday?” were a few of the indorsements, 


inked fingers were an unconscious reality. 


Sam carefully tore them into shreds. 

The succeeding weeks always seemed thereafter to Sam like 
the pleasant stages of a dream of good fortune. Social and pro- 
fessional demands were constantly made upon him. The former, 
with a single exception, he ignored; the latter he assiduously 
accepted. He worked as he had never worked before, and per- 
haps his success was due more to his industry than to Campbell’s 
talisman; but that at least gave him the opportunity; he was 
wise enough to improve it. 

The most extravagant stories were widespread about him. 
Ile was the sole heir of a millionaire uncle recently deceased in 
He had drawn the principal prize in a lottery. He 
owned a gold mine in Mexico. “ He had written a novel. Alas! 
has vain imagining no bounds? But he preserved a discreet 
silence and wooed Themis untiringly. 

Nor were all his pains Javished upon that frigid virgin. He 
called upon the Cashleighs, yes, again and again, and they 
received him as if he were a long-lost son returning in honor. 
As for pretty Agnes, delight overwhelmed surprise. He whom 
she so fondly loved had come back to her, She was content. 
How it had happened she cared not a whit; for of course he 
could do everything. 

His practice speedily increased from nothingness into mam- 
moth proportions. He was especially consulted regarding invest- 
ments, and in this way found fertile fields for the results of his 
industry. The fifty thousand dollars still remained on deposit; 
but this no longer was a conspicuous sum, for it had plenty of 
company. 

He called upon his friend Campbell, and explained the pleasant 
situation to him. “ Return ten thousand dollars a month to 
me,” that canny Scot directed, At the expiration of six months 
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he had repaid the full amount, and still had at the bank a bal- 
ance to his credit that required more than four figures to express 
it. He was counsel for nearly all the business corporations of 
Aberdeen. His tin box was filled with crisp shares and deben- 
tures. His engagement with Agnes had been announced; their 
marriage was the anticipation of society. 

Filled with gratitude and delight, he sought the one whose 
faith and shrewdness had saved him, and begged him to act as 
his best man. 

‘Oh, yes,” replied Campbell, “T'll be there; it will amuse 
me. There are nice people in Aberdeen, aren’t there? They 
will dunce as readily at your bridal as they would have jumped 
upon your grave.” 





THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD IM.- 
PROVEMENTS AT JERSEY CITY. 
HE. construction of the new terminal facilities of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, now under way in Jersey City and 
rapidly approaching completion, again emphasizes the well- 
known policy of this vast corporation, namely, the attainment of 
what is best in the science of railroading. These improvements, 
carried on as they are without interruption to the enormous 
business of the railroad, are of special interest to the public, not 
on account of the vastness of the work, but because travelers 
may realize that everything is done that wide experience and 
capable management can accomplish for the safety and comfort 
of those whose business and pleasures take them over the lines 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The first step necessary toward the carrying out of the pres- 
ent improvements was to provide new and increased facilities 
for caring for the locomotives and cars on their arrival at the 
terminus. For this purpose land was acquired about one mile 
from the water front, and a round-house capable of housing forty- 
two locomotives was constructed, as well as the necessary build- 
ings for the use of car-inspectors, cleaners, and others. A yard 
containing about twenty parallel tracks was laid, the track room 
being sufficient to accommodate some three hundred and forty 
cars, the whole plant covering what was known for years as the 
‘Point of Rocks,” the removal of which, as well as the filling 
necessary, were in themselves quite an improvement, as a very 
sharp curve existed on an embankment at this point, a huge 
mass of rock overtowering the tracks, thus shutting off all view 
of the road in either direction. Some two hundred and fifty 
thousand cubic yards of solid trap rock had to be removed, 
while the total cost of tiis preliminary step, known as the Waldo 
Avenue yard and round-house, amounted to a round half million 
of dollars. 

The-next step was the construction of the elevated road or 
viaduct through the city to the water-front. This is a four-track 
structure 3,000 feet long, built of heavy wrought-iron girders, the 
columns resting on masonry piers. These columnsare 18 inches 
square, spaced transversely 18 feet 3 inches centre to ceutre, 
and the total width of the viaduct is 44 feet. The span of the 
longitudinal girders is not uniform, on account of street cross- 
ings, and varies from 38 feet to 60 feet. The viaduct alone cost 
some $800,000. 

Before the construction of the train-shed, which, by the 
way, is the largest structure of the kind in the world, its dimen- 
sicns being 652 feet in length, 256 feet in width, and 110 feet in 
height, it was necessary to fill in a large tract, some 350.000 
cubic yards of earth being brought in cars from a point over 
twenty miles away. The train-shed is a single span containing 
twelve tracks, and its generous height affords ample opportunity 
for smoke and steam to escape. The cost of this structure, in- 
cluding foundations, was about half a million of dollars. 

The train-shed and viaduct have been in full operation for 
some months. And in this connection it is worth while to 
glance a moment at the arrangement of tracks and switches. As 
already stated, the length of the train-shed is 652 feet, affording 
a total standing-room of 7,824 feet of tracks. The twelve tracks 
in the shed are connected to four tracks on the viaduct, and the 
arrangement of switches is such that any track in the train-shed 
can be connected to any one of the four main tracks, so that any 
track can be used for either incoming or outgoing trains. Switch 
men are dispensed with, as the switches and signals are all 
operated by the Westinghouse electro-pneumatic interlocking 
system. The signals are of the semaphore type, which are the 
Pennsylvania Railroad standard. Compressed air for operating 
the switches and signals is supplied by compressors located at 
the Waldo Avenue yard. 

The portion of the work at present under way is the com- 
pletion of the passenger station proper, and embracing the ferry 
structures on both sides of the river. For years it has been ex- 
ceedingly annoying for passengers when going on and off the 
boats to be compelled to dodge in and about the numerous teams 
and vehicles. With the elevation of the passenger waiting- 
rooms this annoyance will cease, as travelers will be enabled 
to go directly to the upper-deck saloons on the boats. The new 
passenger station in Jersey-City, which is being erected at a cost 
of over $250,000, will contain a waiting-room 189 feet by 84 feet, 
60 feet high in the clear. This room will be surrounded by 
a passage-way or lobby 40 feet wide, thus affording ample room 
for the public. In connection with this structure the company 
has erected a handsome office building, a portion of which was 
unfortunately recently destroyed by fire. This is, however, 
rapidly being rebuilt on enlarged plans, and when completed will 
be eight stories high. 

The improvements on the New York side thus far consist in 
adding an additional floor containing waiting-rooms to the Cort- 
landt Street ferry-house, besides a bridge over West Street. This 
latter will prove a great boon to all patrons of the road, especially 
ladies, as, owing to the great amount of traffic on West Street, 
it is at times well-nigh impassable for pedestrians. 

Not the least of the improvements thus fur accomplished is 
the construction of the new double-deck ferry-boats, of which the 
Cincinnati is a magnificent type. No expense has been spared 
to make this vessel a fitting representative on the water of what 
the Pennsylvania Railroad proper is on the land. She is of the 
propeller type, and the absence of the side-wheel paddle-boxes 
has allowed cabins to be provided the entire length of the vessel. 
Equipped with steam steering-apparatus, electric lights, Sturte- 
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vant system of hot-air heating and ventilating, and decorated in 
artistic colors and construction, this vessel reflects great credit 
on her owners and designers, By an arrangement of swinging 
gang-planks train passengers may proceed directly from the ele- 
vated structures to the handsome upper saloon, while at the same 
time teams are loaded and unloaded on the main deck. 

The New Brunswick is another of the double-deckers now in 
service, while the Chicago is receiving her finishing touches. 
The company has also a fourth boat under way, the Washing- 
ton, the hull of which has been completed, aud is now ready for 
the joiner work. 








IN FASHION’S GLASS. 


[Any of our lady subscribers who are desirous of making purchases ir 
New York through the mails, or any subscribers who intend visiting the 
city, will be cheerfully directed by the editor of the Fashion Department 
to the most desirable establishments, where their wants can be satis- 
factorily supplied; or she will make _— for them without charge 
when their wishes are clearly specified. ]} 


WOMAN who knew whereof she spoke once said: “ There 

is nothing new in this world but that which has grown old 
enough.” That woman was the dressmaker of Josephine de 
Beauharnais, and matters must have been in about the same con- 
dition ninety years ago as they are to-day. Some of our most 
distingué costumes are but modified reproductions of the fancies 
of our ancestors, who evidently possessed more inventive faculty 
than we of to-day. The new coiffures suggest the modes of the 
Middle Ages, and the gowns repeat historical periods and the 
modes of foreign countries, as witness the new Russian coat, or 
“ cossack,” with its full, fur-trimmed skirt and wide belt. In fact, 
everything is belted—that is, if it can be so becomingly. The 
Russian coat is loose at back and front, resembling the pelisse 
which was worn some years ago. It about reaches the knees in 
the skirt, and the fullness at the waist is pleated in to the centre 
and confined with a belt of the cloth with a large metal buckle 
or clasp in the front. Insome cases the entire belt is of metal, 
or again of leather. The outer edges are bordered with fur, and 
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THEATRE WRAP. 


frequently the sleeves have a double-cape effect at the top, also 
bordered with fur. Underneath these coats young women are 
wearing silk bodices tucked beneath corselet belts or girdles 
made of embroidery or leather, and skirts of tweed or homespun, 
or of cloth to match the coats. It is the most easy and comfort- 
able way of dressing for the street, and with a jacket of sealskin 
will be found sufficient!y warm. Otherwise an underbody of 
lamb’s-wool or chamois may be added. These blouses ure pret- 
tiest when made in shot silk with little pin-spots of darker color. 
Some of the new belts have bags attached by straps of leather; 
and an example to quote, as worn by a blonde young woman, is 
a blouse of turquoise-blue silk, shot with gold and pin-spotted 
with dark blue, tucked under a belt, with a hanging bag made of 
tan-colored plush leather, and worn with a skirt of tweed in tan- 
color checked off with turquoise blue. Another costume, quite 
new and original, is in drab corduroy velveteen of the thick, 
heavy sort, made with a plain skirt put on round the hips toa 
pointed belt of the same material, while over the shoulders are 
braces of leather, buckling with steel buckles over a full bodice of 
emerald-green velvet. These braces are a desideratum with a 
skirt of genuine corduroy, for it is so extremely heavy. Most of 
the dress skirts still remain plain, without trimming other than 
a border of fur, a line of velvet ribbon, or, what is newer still, a 
heavy roll or twist of velvet. This, however, while effective, is 
rather trying for street dresses, as the twists of the velvet form 
too easy a catch-all for dust and dirt. Ribbon velvet will be 
more popular than ever with the coming season, and some gowns 
of foulard already under way have rows of velvet two inches 
wide put on in herring-bone fashion around the skirt, or in 
straight rows starting from the belt at each side of the front. 
This means an increase in the price of velvet, and those who 
are able will be wise to buy early. 

In contrast with the less assertive charms of the toilettes 
for day and street wear are the attractive and dainty ball and 
evening gowns which now fill the show rooug, Rich brucades 
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and lustrous silks in graceful flower desigus and stripes combine 
with filmy gauzes, crépons, and silk muslins, with garnitures of 
gold and multi colored embroidery, fringes or feathers, flowers, 
and pearls, while in many instances the pattern of the brocade is 
enhanced with spangles in metallic tints. The combination of 
pansy shades seen in many of the new robes is very beautiful. 
An appropriate wrap or sortie du bal is a requisite with these 
dainty toilettes, and one that is uncommon and graceful in 
arrangement as well as in the combination of materials is made 
of white cloth, lined with pink velvet and trimmed with white 
fur. A stylish theatre wrap is illustrated, and one, without ques- 
tion, which is certainly Parisian. It is a half-long camail made 
of serpent-green cloth, lined with pale-rose silk, and having a 
deep collar of dahlia velvet embroidered in jets and bordered 
with zibeline fur. The dress of brocaded silk shows in the skirt 
a bulayeuse of rose taffeta, and I may say that every skirt, of 
whatever material, must have its balayeuse of a pinked-out silk 
ruffle. ELLA STARR. 





LIFE INSURANCE.—«“ HERMIT’S” COLUMN. 


HE Philadelphia Inguirer, of recent date, has some informa- 
tion with reference to the Advance Beneficial Order, that 
will interest several persons who have written to me regarding 
it. Proceedings have been brought against the supreme officials 
of this concern and they have been arrested, and certificate- 
holders allege that the officers have carried on an order chartered 
for beneficial purposes as an endowment concern in such a way 
as to reap a rich harvest for themselves. It is said that similar 
proceedings have been brought against the Philadelphia Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. I wish that the certificate-holders of 
all the beneficial orders that have been exposed recently would 
unite to expose them in the same way. Only by such a united, 
compact assault can these schemes be driven out of existence. 
One of these short-term associations, the Economical Benefit 
Association of Sandy Lake, Pa., recently fell into the hands of a 
receiver. He disclosed that it bad taken in about $450,000 and 
only paid out $150,000. The books have disappeared, but there 
is enough to see that the concern has been operated in such a 
way as to enrich its promoters and projectors at the expense of 
its dupes. 

An order has been issued dissolving the Empire State Saving, 
Loan and Investment Association of Rochester, and it has been 
placed in the hands ofa receiver. This was an institution with 
the magnificent capital of $150,000,000, and it proposed to pay 
off its shares of $500 each in the order in which they were taken 
or subscribed for. This is the same plan as all the short-term 
orders have followed. The holders of the shares were to pay 
$2.50 monthly and were promised $250 for $30 paid in. The 
State Banking Department took the matter up and compelled the 
dissolution of the concern. I aguin advise my readers to beware 


of all institutions that pay them anything more than the legal” 


rate of interest. The more inductive the offer the greater it is 
to be feared. 

I have had a number of inquiries with reference to the Flour 
City Life Insurance Company of Rochester. It has fallen into the 
hands of a receiver, and he discovers that there are about $13,000 
of assessments and $100,000 worth of claims to meet. I warned 
my readers against this concern and told them that its statement 
did not show it to be in good condition. 


New Haven, Conn., DeceMBER 31st, 1891. Hermit :—As a reader of 
our column in Frank LEsLiz’s WEEKLY I desire your opinion of the 
rovident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia. I have been urged 

to take a policy inthis company. Would like to know how you regard 
it. Isita strong, reliable company? Isit a stock company, and if so 
would that be an objection to taking a policy ? Is it as good a com- 
pany as the New York Life orthe New York Mutual? Am an old sub- 
scriber to LEsiiz's, and 1 look with interest for your reply at as 
early a date as possible. M. F. E. 

Ans.—The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia was 
incorporated in 1865. It is a stock concern with ‘a cash capital of a 
million dollars. Its income during 1890 is officially reported as nearly 
$4,000,000. Its disbursements were $2,235,000, and it reported a balance 
of net or ledger assets of $17,633,000. I should call this a strong com- 
pany, but my preference would still be for insurance in one of the 
three great New York concerns. 


Avueusta, Me. Hermit :—A few weeks ago, in answer to my question 
relating to the standing of the Union Mutual Insurance Company of 
Portland, Me., you stated that this company was a good one ** for the 
kind.” I should like to know more definitely your meaning by this 
expression; also your estimate of the Mut nefit Life Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J. Could you recommend it as strong an 
reliable for investment and insurance? Yours, H. 

Ans.—The Union Mutual Insurance Company of Portland, Me., as I 
said before, is an old company doing a fair business and making a good 
statement. It is not as large as any of the three great New York com- 
panies. It does not do nearly the amount of business nor has it any 
such volume of assets as they show. The Mutual Benefit of Newark, 
N. J., does a larger business than the Union Mutual, and makesa better 
showing of net assets. I think it is a reliable company, but I would 
not prefer it to any of the three great New York companies. 


Panama, N. Y., January 97H, 1892. The Hermit ;—I have read your 
articles during the past year with great interest, but I have not foupa, as 
yet, any statements as to the standing of the Hartford Life and Annu- 
hy of Connecticut. Any information in regard to this company will be 
gratefully received. Very truly, F. L. B. 


Ans.—The Hartford Life and Annuity of Connecticut commenced 
business in 1885. It is an assessment company, which during 1890 dis- 
bursed $1,175,000, and had an income of $1,328,000. The expenses of its 
management aggregated the large amount of over $295,000. It shows a 
balance on hand of net assets of $946,000, and has the large amount of 
contingent mortuary liabilities of $1,197,000, enough almost to wipe out 
the balance on hand. I should not call this a very good statement. I 
would prefer insurance in some stronger company. 


DenveER, DecemBer 47TH, 1891. The Hermit :—Will you kindly give 
me your opinion of the Commercial Alliance Life Insurance Company, 43 
Broadway, New York ? Have they had a prosperous business the past 
year, and have they the reputation for ong e payment of death losses ? 
Thanking you in advance for your trouble, I am 

: Yours truly, E. P. 8. 


Ans.—The Commercial Alliance Life Insurance Company has been 
mentioned in these columns before. It is a stock company, which dur- 
ing 1890 reported a total income of $315,000, and disbursements of 

993 000. It had a balance on hand of $232,000, and was doing a small 
ut apparently good business. The success of the company, of course, 
depends upon how well it is managed. It is not one of the largest com- 
»anies. I prefer not to pass judgment upon it until I see what its report 
or 1891 may show. 


West Winrie_p, N. Y., JanvARY 117TH, 1892. The Hermit :—What 
is your opinion of the Eastern aendng and Loan Association of Syra- 
cuse, N. y. and do you consider their installment stock a good invest- 
ment for a poor man ? Please answer through your column. 

Yours very truly, A READER OF THE WEEKLY. 


Ans.—I know nothing of the Eastern Building and Loan Association. 
It is not an insurance institution, I imagine. As an investment company 
it may be good if it is well managed, but I know nothing about that mat- 
ter. I should gate ens before I invested in any company of this 
kind. Many of them have recently been in hard lines. 
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BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


Past, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


THE 


HE declaration that the sugar-beet industry can be made 

a profitable and consequently permanent industry in the 

United States has had the effect to awaken a general in- 

terest upon this subject in all parts of the country and among all 
classes of people. 

Contrary to the understanding of some, this is not a new in- 
dustry in itself, as the manufacture of sugar from sugar-beets 
‘has been successfully carried on in several Europeati countries 
for three-quarters of a century; although the commercial value 
of the sugar-beet for sugar-making purposes was declared by 
A. 8. Marggraff, a German chemist and member of the Berlin 
Academy of Science as early as 1747, who found the red beet 
yielded 4,8, per cent. and the white 6,% per cent. sugar. How- 
ever, no economic method for extraction of the sugar from the 
beet was discovered until some fifty years later, when Carl 
Franz Achard, a former pupil of Marggraff, who had continued 
the line of research as inaugurated by his teacher, succeeded in 
extracting sugar from the beet root on comparatively a large 
seale. He announced his result in 1797 and published his 
methods of operation, and in the latter part of 1799 presented a 
sample of sugar to the Institute of France, stating that the cost 
of producing a good article of Muscovado should not exceed six 
cents per pound. His efforts remained unrewarded until 1805, 
when Baron de Koppy. who had confidence and interest in Ach- 
urd’s methods and their results, erected a factory on his estate 
near Streblen, Germany. At this place actual work was begun. 
A second factory was erected on his estate by Achard, near 
Cunern, and schools for instruction in both agriculture and manu- 
facture were established, and soon several factories were erected 
in different parts of Germany. 

Napoleon I. became favorably impressed with the results of 
the experiments that were being prosecuted in France, and in 
1808 issued his famous decree of Berlin and Milan, excluding 
from the markets of France all material of English manufacture. 
This made sugar scarce and dear, making it necessary to under- 
take its manufacture from grapes and beets. Large sums of 
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H. W. Wiley, chemist of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has very appropriately said: ‘‘ There will probably 
be found for many years to come in the United States more 
enthusiasm than knowledge connected with the sugar beets, and 
the result of this will be, unless great care be taken, that many 
ventures will be made that will result in financial disasters which 
could have been avoided by a thorough comprehension of the 

The great problem in 
The selection of suita- 


fundamental principles of the industry. 
this country is the agricultural one. 
bie soil, the finding of proper climatic conditions, and instruc- 
tion in the method of planting, cultivating, and harvesting of 
beets. are all matters of vital importance. Without a study 
of these subjects, and without a proper knowledge thereof, it 
will be a hopeless task to introduce successfully the beet-sugar 
industry in this country.” 

The first experiment in the United States was in the year 
1830 by two enterprising Philadelphians, who were said to have 
been wholly ignorant of the cultivation of the beet root or the 
extraction of the sugar, and failure was the vatural result. Eight 
years later it was again attempted at Northampton, Mass., re- 
sulting only in producing a small amount of sugar at a cost of 
thirteen cents per pound. It wasagain attempted at Chatsworth, 
lll., in 1862, but owing to ill-chosen location as regards soil and 
climate—the two principal conditions of successful culture—failed 
after a struggle of six years. The company then removed to 
Freeport, Ill., remained one year, and again removed, to Black 
Hawk, Wis. These trials all resulted in disaster, as the sections 
chosen were not provided with the requirements of successful 
work. A later experiment at Fond du Lac, Wis., in 1872, was the 
first to give good results, where during two years considerable 
sugar was made. The proprietors of this company removed to 
Alvarado, California, and went to the wall, as did several other 
companies. The Sacramento Valley Company was organized in 
1869, and continued until 1875. The State Agricultural Society 
reported 3,925,000 pounds of sugar manufactured during the four 
years prior to the year 1873. In other localities experiments 
have been made, notably at Camden, N. J., Portland, Me., Wil- 
mington, Del.. and at Salt Lake City, Utah, attended with differ- 


ent degrees of failure. These experiments represent a large 
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money were contributed by the Government to encourage the 
industry. In 1811 the first factory was erected in France. 
Schools were established and maintained by the Government for 
giving instruction as to the proper cultivation of the beets as well 
as the methods of extracting sugar from them. 

The germs of this great industry were carried to Russia by one 
of Achard’s pupils, and resulted in a factory being established in 
1815, by General Blankenagel, in Toula. Russia exempted from 
taxation all lands upon which sugar factories were erected and 
loaned other support to the industry. Unfortunately for the in- 
dustry, the great European war broke out about that time, and very 
little progress was made until 1835, bnt from that time on the 
industry has made steady and substantial advancement through- 
out the principal countries of Europe; but during the last twenty 
years the greatest improvements are noticeable. 

In 1860-1 the entire European crop did not exceed 387,000 
tons, whereas for the campaign of 1890-1 it amounted to 
3,660,000 tons, of which Germany alone contributed 1,325,000 
tons; the total suger erop of the world being 6,000,000 tons, 
of which 2.340.000 tons were made from ¢ane. This great in- 
crease in the percentage of sugar iu the beet is due to scien- 
tific and enlightened agriculture, by a careful * breeding up” of 
the seed or“ mother beets,” seleeting only such beets for that 
purpose as by analysis show a high per cent. of sugar. Seed- 
growing in Europe is a special business by itself, and is con- 
ducted by men of known ability. 

To-day the beet-sugar industry is acknowledged to be the 
leading agricultural industry of Europe, contributing largély to 
its revenue, increasing the value of its real , reducing 
interest, giving employment to thousands of skilled and unskilled 
employés, causing millions of dollars to be paid to them for 
sugar that is sold to other countries. 

With this brief review of the early history of the sugar-beet 
industry in Europe, let us refer to the present status of the 
industry in the United States, where the natural conditions of 
climate and soil are found to be superior to those of Europe, and 
where the suecess of the industry is now assured. if those who 
enzage in its proseeution will avoid the mistakes which have 
been made by others, and thus profit by their experiences, ac- 
quuinting themselves with the necessary requirements for suc- 
cess, and deliberately work to that end. 


At Salt Lake City, Utah, 
where a factory is now about ready for operation, the Mormon 
Chureh expended $200,000 in their effort to manufacture sugar 
between the years 1853 and 1861. It was not until 1879, when 
the Standard Sugar Manufacturing Company was organized by 
K. H. Dyer, at Alvarado, California, that any marked degree of 
success in the manufacture of beet sugar was secured. Since 
then the company has been reorganized with additional capital, 
and are still prosecuting a successful business under the man- 


amount of money unnecessarily lost. 


agement of Mr. Dyer. - 

The factory at Watsonville, California, owned by Claus Spreck- 
els, has now been in successful operation for the past three 
years. The Oxnard Beet Sugar Factory at Grand Island worked 
its first crop in 1890. Its success is assured, notwithstanding its 
first sea wus very unfavorable for a crop of beets on account 
of extreme Crouth. Three large factories have been erected for 
the crop of 1891: one at Norfolk, Neb., and one at Chino, Cali- 
fornia—these two are owned by the Oxnard Beet Sugar Com- 
pany; and one at Lehi, near Salt Lake City, Utah, being erected 
by E. H. Dyer & Co., and owned by the Mormon Church. All 
these factories, now in successful operation, were located after 
thorough investigation of soil, climate, and other natural con- 
ditions, and are represented to meet in every respect the re- 
quirements now known to be necessary to the successful culti- 
vation of the sugar beet. 

The conditions necessary for success are, sufficient capital, 
a knowledge of the business in its details, favorable location as 
to transportation, accessibility to lime-stone and fuel, pure water, 
and a full supply of beets. 

The analyses made of sugar beets grown in many parts of the 
United States reveal the fact that the general average of the per 
cent. of sugar in the beet is greater than those grown in Europe. 
This must be credited to the natural conditions of soil and 
climate, and not to a scientific knowledge of cultivation and use 
of fertilizers, as is practiced there. 

These general experiments are being encouraged to the 
extent of ascertaining the cost of production as well as the 
uumber of tons that may be produced upon one acre. This is 
notably the case in many parts of the Western States, where the 
natural condition of the soil,as well as the gently rolling, even 
surface, will admit of the use of various implements that are now 
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being manufactured for planting, cultivating, and harvesting the 
beets. With the use of these implements the cost of production 
will be materially reduced and the handling of the crop facilitated. 

In concluding this article I will state, we now have every 
advantage for prosecuting successfully this industry in the United 
States over that of any European country. We have a home 
market. The consumption of sugar in the United States was, ac- 
cording to the last census, 55 pounds per capita for our 64,000,000 
inhabitants, or a total of 3.520.000,000 pounds or 1,760,000 
tons, while the United States manufactured less than 200,000 
tons during the same period, not counting maple sugar. Our 
foreign purchases then were, in round numbers, 1,500,000 tons, or 
3,000,000,000 pounds. which, if computed at five cents per pound, 
would represent $150,C00,000 paid by consumers in this country 
for foreign sugar. The land devoted to sugar-beet culture in 
Europe is valued at from $300 to $600 per acre, and the only 
advantage they can claim over the United States is cheap labor. 
This is nearly or quite met by the non-use of fertilizers, which is 
annually required there. We have an abundance of labor, 
especially in our large towns and cities, and tens of thousands of 
acres of cheap land that can be made to produce more tons of 
richer beets at less expense for labor, and at the same time our 
laborers be well paid. M. A. Lusn. 
GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA. 


NEW NAVY TYPES. 

O many of those who live in or near seaboard cities the new 
American navy has been already something more than a 
matter of interest. Owing to the wise policy of the department 
it became, especially last summer, an object of eager observation. 
It would seem to be a praiseworthy idea that, inasmuch as the 
people of the United States are paying handsomely for this splen- 
did marine outfit, they ought to have as full an opportunity to 
look at it as dwellers in foreign ports. Those of the American 
people who cannot journey to the cities of the coast in times of 
peace, when the uavy seems to have nothing to do but to give 
itself up to smooth-water junketing from port to port, must con- 
tent themselves with pictorial representations of the vessels. It 
is more or less difficult for the inland dweil- 
ers to keep up with the growth of the navy, 
and even those who live within sound of the 
salutes of the ships scarcely keep pace with 

the improvement in this kind of warfare. 
The time was when the new navy consist- 
* Roach 
and those that were not Roach vessels. 


ed of two kinds of vessels—the 
boats ™* 
The Roach vessels are the Chicago, Boston, 
Atianta, and Dolphin, and they were built by 
Secretaries Hunt, Chandler, and 
Whitney had to do with their building and 
equipment. there came the 
kvown as “ Whitney boats,” the Yorktown, 
Concord, Baltimore, Charleston, and 
gun-bouts and cruisers, begun and some of 
them finished under direction of Secretary 
Whitney. 
in the new navy, the “ Tracy boats,” such as 
the New York, the Pirate (so called), the bat- 
ue-ships Indiana, Oregon, and Massachusetts, 
ail of which have attracted attention recently. 


John Roach. 


Soon vessels 


other 


Then there arose another division 
J 


The new navy has made another jump, 
however, and consists no longer of Roach, 
Whitney, and Tracy vessels. 
transformation vessels fashioned nearly twenty 


By a strange 


Years ago are for the moment foremost in the 
new navy. The double - turreted 
Miantonomoh, just back from her trial, the 
latest addition to the navy’s list, and its only 
fighter of the first grade. was begun in 1874, its keel being laid 
in the Roach yard on the Delaware in 1874. Then, too, the next 
vessel to go into commission will be probably the Alarm, the 
torpedo-ram, begun also in 1874, for which Admiral Porter was 
responsible, and which so long was known in the navy as 
“ Porter’s Failure.” It was in commission one summer. It has 
been transformed recently, and is now a gunnery-practice ves- 
sel, a six-inch rifle and several rapid-fire guns having been 
mounted upon her. When her officers and crew take charge 
of her she will be taken from New York to Newport. to become 
a part of the war-college plant, and a valuable adjunct of new- 


monitor 


navy training. 

Probably the best-known vessel of the list is the Chicago, 
which for three years has been the flag-ship of the Squadron of 
Evolution, and has been seen in almost every important port on 
both sides of the Atlantic, north and south. She isa Roach boat, 
and cost nearly $900,000. She is a twin-screw, unprotected 
cruiser, is armed with eight-inch rifles, and although somewhat 
slower than the recent unprotected cruisers—that is, those with 
no armor on the sides, and offering practically no resistance to 
the missiles of opponents—could fight practically as well as the 
Baltimore, Newark, San Francisco, and the others. The Chicago 
sits high in the water, and is a good sea-going craft. 

The Atlanta and Boston, sister ships, have only single screws, 
and are cut away fore and aft, presenting a peculiar appearance. 
They are‘a modification of the Monitor type. They are armed 
with only six-inch rifles, but they would be splendid fighters. 
being much less of a target for the enemy than the Chicago. The 
Atlanta made a noteworthy trip at the time of the recent wreck 
of the Dispatch. Being in no condition to go to sea, she weather- 
ed one of the worst gales encountered on the coast in years and 
came back safely, although the rumor was spread broadcast that 
she had been lost. 

The Dolphin is another vessel with a splendid record. She 
is a small thing and is a dispatch-boat, but she made a notable 
hit in a trip around the world. Her heaviest guns are two 
rapid-fire guns. She has her uses in naval equipment, and in 
river and transport service would be invaluable. 

Boats of the Yorktown type, known as gun-boats, also are 
very valuable. They are useful in rivers and bays where larger 
vessels cannot go with safety, When the Pan-American Con- 
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ference delegates were-here the Yorktown took them on board at 
West Point and brought them down the Hudson. She has six- 
ineh rifles, and is able to fight anything of her class afloat. Her 
greatest defect, and ‘t is shared by the Concord and Bennington, 
her sister ships, is that she has no false bottom. In case she 
struck a rock it would be difficult to keep her from sinking. The 
newer gun-boats, which Secretary Tracy has recommended, 
will not have this defect, if Congress authorizes their con- 
struction, 

In the newer cruisers the Baltimore and Philadelphia are 
among the best known. The first is of English design aimost 
wholly. She has been in commission about two years and has 
been a prominent object in the recent Chilian disturbance. Her 
first public service, practically, was to carry the body of the 
great inventor, Eriesson, from this country to his native land, 
The Philadelphia became noted in her trial trip along the Long 
Island coast in her magnificent race against time. She made a 
record of more than nineteen and one-half knots an hour. Ves- 
sels of this type fulfill their purposes as commerce-destroyers 
better than the Roach vessels because they are from three to 
four knots an hour faster. They could overhaul three-fourths of 
the commerce afloat to-day. 

There have been no armored vessels of the new navy yet 
finished. The Maine has been launched and is waiting for her 
armor at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. The Texas is not yet 
launched, but she will be overboard by the time her armor is 
ready for her. They are of the fighting class, although the 
Maine is desigouted as a cruiser and the Zexas as a battle-ship. 
Neither, however, will equal the New York as an aggressive 
vessel, but their guns will be heavier. On the Pacific coast the 
Monterey is being constructed. She is of the modified Monitor 
type, and one of her monster twelve-inch guns has just been sent 
to her overland. 

One of the most interesting boats of the navy is the Vesuvius, 
the so-called dynamite cruiser. Secretary Tracy is doubtful as 
to her utility. She throws a torpedo a mile through the air, has 
marvelous speed, and while stationary made a splendid record 
shooting at a stationary target. New valves are being placed in 
her air-guns, and her officers hope to show that she is worthy of 
her name and purpose. Another interesting craft is the torpedo- 
boat Cushing. She is the fastest of the new vessels and is equal 
to anything of the kind afloat. Other nations have these vessels 
by the score and we need them by the dozen if we would rank as 
a first-grade naval Power. The Stiletto is the fast Herreshoff 
yacht that used to be the wonder of nautical persons as she 
darted about New York harbor. She is very small, but fulfills 
her mission as a torpedo-practice vessel in Newport. 

For the purposes of protection merely. it is probable that no 
type of vessel will ever surpass the Monitor type. For that 
reason there is a special interest in the donble-turreted vessels 
which have lain unfinished so long. On the Atlantic coast are 
the Terror, Amphitrite, and Puritan. With their low free-board 
they can cope with any battle-ship afloat or projected. They 
cannot assume the aggressive, but practically are unconquerable 
in a “square up-and-down” fight. They will be in commission 
in two or three years at most, a time when this country may 
first begin to breathe freely, so far as her naval capabilities are 
concerned. ALBERT F. MATTHEWS. 


FEATURES OF WASHINGTON LIFE. 

HE disposition to consider the capital city in its political 

aspect to the exclusion of its local and more picturesque 
side is natural. Notwithstanding the glitter of governmental 
trappings and the contact with modern ideas that comes to it 
from every portion of the country, it retains many of the primitive 
localisms of former decades along with a great deal of the simple 
but imperative formality that surrounded the old Southern home- 
steads. In circles where conversation naturally drifts with 
regret, in which tenderness is mingled with a tinge of bitterness, 
to the days “ before the war,” the preservation of the old-time 
customs is adhered to with as much tenacity as a neighborly 
intercourse with later comers will permit. This intercourse 
seldom becomes familiar, and there is a smull circle of society 
which never gets into print and which rigorously preserves the 
social traditions of the times when wealth added its embellish- 
ments to their entertainments. The negro population is in a 
great degree a reflex of the old-time spirit, and the favorite boast 
of one old “aunty” to another is a reference to the “ quality 
folks” she used to serve. 

The visitor at Washington is usually amazed at the number and 
assertiveness of the negro. About one-third of its population is 
made up of colored people. This proportion has not varied to an 
appreciable extent since the proclamation of emancipation brought 
them flocking in from Virginia and Maryland. The city life 
charmed them then with the possibilities which it presented for 
the enjoyment of their newly-gained freedom, and it is an abso- 
lute impossibility to induce a negro to go into the country to 
work at any price. It is an additional wonder to the visiting 
stranger to see so many fine houses along the thoroughfares oc- 
cupied by colored people. Many of them have found the humble 
homes which they acquired in early days brought into the 
market by advance in real estate interests at a figure which 
makes them comparatively wealthy, and able to live in the pre- 
tentious way that ever appeals to the African race. It even goes 
so far that frequenuy the traditional relation of the two races 
is reversed to such an extent that a white man rents his house 
from a negro. It is by no means extraordinary to see a stylishly- 
dressed colored man being driven down the avenue in a cab by 
a white driver. 

In Washington, work is always a secondary consideration 
with the class which would correspond to the laboring population 
in another city. Money is spent freely by the people who come 
to see the sights, and the hotel fiend is present in all his types. 
The head-waiter, the man who brings your breakfast, the boy 
who blacks your boots, and the barber’s assistant who brushes 
you off. all perform their duties with a deliberate and attentive 
care that seldom fails to impress the idea that so much consider- 
ation cannot be allowed to go unrewarded. In the hotel, as in 
the sleeping-car, however, the whisk-broom is the emblem which 
calls forth the most small coin, and the brush-boy frequently 
enjoys an income that many a clerk might envy. 
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Washington’s avenues are kaleidoscopic in their effects. In 
a short walk through the principag streets, types of almost every 
nation may be met. The handsome Spaniards, the deeper-toned 
Mexicans, the gayly and sumptuously clad Chinese, the dapper 
Frenchmen of the “ Corps Legisiatif,” swarthy-skinned Italians, 
and gorgeously-blanketed Indians dazzle the visitor’s eyes as 
they pass in an endless procession. 

Startling incongruities are always to be noted in the streets. 
Alongside the flashy equipage of some noted diplomat the 
“prairie schooner” of some Virginia truck farmer strives to 
keep up a pace. Even more primitive than these, some of the 
wagons illustrate the very first principles of vehicle-making. A 
daily spectacle is a rudely-made cart whose wheels are simply 
narrow sections of logs sawed through transversely, not even 
trimmed to present anything like a uniform circumference. In- 
different as these ancient drivers may be to progress, they are 
never disrespectful. They never forget the manners that were 
impressed on them on the plantation. A recent encounter on 
Pennsylvania Avenue between the cart of a colored truck gar- 
dener and the coupé of a dipiomat, in which the vehicle of the 
latter losta wheel, illustrates the imperturbable spirit of the negro. 
He received the haughty expostulations of the coachman with 
servile dignity, and the only concession he was willing to make 
was an invitation to drive the diplomat to his residence in his 
covered wagon. 

Washington is the paradise of the district messenger boy, 
there is so little for him todo. The streets swarm with black 
urchins, and one stumbles over them on the steps of the capitol, 
all ready and willing to do your bidding for a dime, and by their 
smiling execution putting to shame the sullen untrustworthi- 
ness of their white confreres. 

It is at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing that the visitor 
may have a very sweet messenger at his bid and call. A dozen 
pretty girls, who know the ropes, are kept busy conducting sight- 
seers from one department to another, which is indeed a pleasant 
contrast to the indifferent mule guides met with in other build- 
ings. 

The Indians come in for a full share of interest to the 
stranger. Their garments are a strange mingling of the tradi- 
tional red man’s and the American dude’s. His head, feet, and 
blanket covering are generally of a primitive order, while his 
trousers and waistcoats are likely to be of the latest cut. He is 
so over-civilized that he oils his hair to a disagreeable extent, 
and with his somewhat unwashed condition it makes a combi- 
nation not suggestive of the nobler qualities of the red man. The 
Indians, as visitors, show surprise or enthusiasm at nothing. They 
are seen strolling up and down the avenue, a party of braves, 
every one puffing away at a cigarette and gazing stolidly at the 
things of interest. It is rare, indeed, that the Indian loses his 
composure. His expressions of interest are usually of the mild- 
est form. The only occasion where he actually unbends is at 
the theatre. There he has as keen an appreciation of the premier 
danseuse as the oldest first-vpighter, and expresses his delight in 
a series of sharp yells. In an instant he will subside into the 
silent figure ore follows so curiously along the street. 





THE J. G. BROWN SALE. 


HE J. G. Brown sale of one hundred and thirty-eight pictures, 

the only collection he has ever made for that purpose, began 

Jast (Tuesday) night at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 366 Fifth 
Avenue, 

J. G. Brown is more familiar, not only to every art-lover in 
the country, but to the public generally. than any other American 
artist. His boot-blacks und newsboys have immortalized those 
professions. Being a man of strong personality, his enthusiasm 
has entered into his work with the result that he has thrown a 
part of his personal charm and magnetism into nearly every 
picture he has made. A few years ago his picture entitled “ The 
Passing Show ” made a great hit, and his fame has grown ever 
since; each year he does better work ard can be truly styled 
one of America’s greatest painters. 

In the collection are evidences of studies which he made in 
the summers during the last twenty years, and which reveal his 
art in altogether a new and surprising light. That the sale has 
started so auspiciously is a matter of congratulation, not only to 
Mr. Brown, but to his many friends. 








FOREIGN SUBJECTS. 
A New YEArR's Custom. 


W E illustrate on another page the distribution of Queen Vic- 
toria’s New Year's Day gifts among the poor at Windsor. 
This holiday custom is said to have prevailed from Tudor times. 
The Queen’s annual gifts to the poor of the parishes of Windsor, 
Clewer, and Holy Trinity consisted of joints of beef and of coal, 
the total value amounting to about $1,500. Our illustration 
is reproduced from Black and White. 
Tue FaMINE IN Russia. 

The condition of affairs in Russia does not seem to improve. 
The peasantry in the famine-stricken districts appear to be de- 
generating into a condition of shiftlessness, the result of idleness 
and discouragement at the dismal prospects which confrout them. 
Measures of relief are still under way, but enormous sums will 
be required to keep the suffering people from starvation. Sub- 
scriptions for purposes of relief are being made in England at 
the instigation of Count Tolstoy. but the amounts offered are not 
large. Our picture is reproduced from the London Graphic. 

PUNISUMENTS IN ARMENIA. 

Tt is in the interior of Asia, in the mountainous countries 
south and southeast of the Caspian Sea, where probubly the 
most barbaric forms of justice, so called, and criminal punish- 
ment have been preserved from times immemorial. Particularly 
among the wild tribes which inhabit the secluded recesses of 
Armenia and Kurdestan transgressors of the law are dealt with 
in a very severe manner. Thieves are frequently punished by 
having their ears or noses or thumbs cut off, while for lesser 
offenses the bastinado (beating the soles of the naked feet with 
heavy bamboo canes) is a common mode of punishment. The 
malefactor is prostrated on his back, his feet are tied to a log of 
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wood, as shown in our picture on page 455, and the executioner 
then plies the banboo mercilessly, the number of strokes having 
been prescribed by the sentence of the judge. 


FRANCE IN THE CONGO REGION. 

French colonial interests on the western coast of Africa have 
lately been considerably advanced by the sagacious and deter- 
mined efforts of the renowned explorer, M. de Brazza, who has 
concluded treaties with a number of nomad tribes in the Congo 
country, looking toward the establishment of French supremacy 
over a vast area of fertile lands in the interior. He effected this 
without a rifle-shot, merely by convincing the natives of his 
sincerity of purpose in furthering their interests as well as those 
of the French Government. Our illustration on page 455, taken 
from Le Monde Illustré, represents the picturesque camp of one 
of the nomad tribes on the banks of the Congo River. 








THE THEATRE. 


E present this week pictures of Mr. Gus Heege and Miss 
Annie Lewis in “ Yon Yonson,” which has been running 
at the Park Theatre for some weeks past. 

Revivals are the order of the day. ‘“ Tried and not found 
wanting” seems to be the managers’ motto. At the Casino 
“Nanon,” with the inimitable Tempest; at Palmer’s “Jim the 
Penman,” with the original cast, are drawing crowded houses, 
and bid fair to beat their previous records. 

Lillian Russell and company in “ La Cigale” will close at the 
Garden Theatre on February 13th, after a most successful run of 
one hundred and fifteen nights, and will open at the Globe Thea- 
tre, Boston, for four weeks on the following Monday, after which 





MR. GUS HEEGE AS ‘‘ YON YONSON.” 


they go to Chicago for the same length of time, and will be seen 
later on in St. Louis, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and Brooklyn. 

“Squire Kate,” a new play by Robert Buchanan, is now run- 
ning at the Lyceum. The cast includes Herbert Kelcey, W. J. 
Le Moyne, Charles Walcot, L. J. Ratcliffe, Fritz Williams, Augus- 
tus Cook, Charles Harbury, Eugene Ormonde, Miss Cayvan. 
Effie Shannon, and Mrs. Walcot. A criticism of this production 
will appear in this column next week. 

Singers may come and singers may go, but Patti—well, she 
just keeps on going; and just as long as she does the publie 
will give her ample encouragement, that is, if dollars come under 





MISS ANNIE LEWIS IN “YON YONSON.” 


that head. Her two concerts drew crowded houses, and her 
singing seemed to please just as much as ever. We might, if we 
were to try very, very hard, detect some white or thin upper 
tones, but we must not try because it is Patti, and that is suffi- 
cient. 

“The Cabinet Minister” without Miss Rehan, which was 
produced at Daly’s on the 11th instant, did not meet with much 
success, and was followed on the 19th by a revival of “ Nanery 
& Company.” An entirely new comedy is in preparation at this 
house, and will be pui on in the very near future, 
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THE LIBRARY BUILDING PRESENTED TO THE CITY OF PITTSBURG, PA., BY MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE.—From THe PLANS OF THE ARCHITECTS.—[SEE Pace 447.] 





HARROWING, SEEDING, AND ROLLING A SUGAR-BEET FARM. 








PLOWING AND HARROWING A 450-AORE SUGAR-BEET FARM NEAR GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA. 


THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES —From Puorograrus sy J. R. Mogiter.—[See Pace 452.) 
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THE RUSSIAN FAMINE—INTERIOR OF A COTTAGE IN THE DISTRESSED DISTRICTS. AN ENCAMPMENT OF THE NOMAD TRIBES ON THE CONGO. 


SOME INTERESTING FOREIGN SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED.—[Sre Page 453.] 
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BLAIR CAMERA COMPANY. 
THE NEW INDUSTRY WILL CERTAINLY BE ESTAB- 
, LISHED IN PAWTUCKET. 

THE new plant of the Blair Camera Company, a 
corporation existing under the laws of Massachu 
setts, will without doubt locate in this city. and this 
fact is established by the direct statement of Mr. 
Darius L. Goff, who is the president of the company, 
to a Times representative this morning. 


Mr. T. H. Blair, of Boston, manager of the com- 
pany, was in the city yesterday, and in company 
with Mr. Goff inspected the proposed location of the 


factory at Darlingtop, and he was very highly pleased 
with the site. It will be adjacent to the railroad and 
offer accommodations that it would Rave been hard 
to find elsewhere. One of the important reasons for 
locating at Darlington is because the tactory must 
be free from dust and dirt, the nature of the work 
requiring cleanliness, and this is obtainable at Dar- 
lington. While the plans for the buildings have not 
been definitely decided upon, Mr. Goff said that the 
factory would consist of several buildings in the 
form of a three-sided holiow squere, with a frontage 
of 150 feet, and wings on the sides 130 feet long and 
about 50 feet wide. The factory will be two stories 
high. There are still certain matters in regard to the 
building and site to be decided, but the fact is settled 
that the industry will be established in Pawtucket. 

Mr. Blair is particularly pleased at the idea of 
locating the mill here, because it will be so near to 
Providence and Attleboro, where so much skilled 
labor can be obtained. Much of the work to be done 
is fine brass work, and the many jewelry shops in 
Attleboro and Providence will be able to furnish 
much of the skilled help needed. Here again the 
location at Darlington has its advantages, owing to 
its direct railroad connections with all important 
industrial and commercial centres. The total num- 
ber of hands to be employed has not yet been 
definitely settled, but upon Mr. Blair’s return to the 
city in afew days this and other matters will be 
decided upon. The company, which has a capital of 
$250,000. in addition to making cameras will also 
manufacture the film and other materials and 
ariicles used in the art of photography. The offi- 
cers of the company are: Darius L. Goff, president; 
T. J. Rabbeth, vice-president ; T. H. Blair, treasurer 
and manager; S. N. Turner, secretary. 





Suort, sharp, and decisive, in the cure of coughs 
and colds, is Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup. 

The cheapest and best remedy on earth for pain is 
Salvation Oil. Only 25 cents a bottle. 


THE new melodrama, * The Ensign,” will be pro- 
duced in Washington February Ist, by Messrs. Jacob 
Litt and Thomas H. Davis. It is regarded in theatri- 
cal circles as an event of more than ordinary impor- 
“tance, chiefly because of several stirring incidents in 
the naval history of the war upon which the story is 
based, the unusual strength of the company, and the 
magnificent spectacular effects which are promised. 
Among the characters are Admiral Farragut and 
Captain Wilkes, and it is said that one scene will 
represent the gun-deck of the man-of-war San 
Jacinto, completely equipped and ready for action. 
The play is founded upon the Mason-Slidell episode 
of 1861, and the action is mainly on shipboard, the 
characters being mostly man-o’-warsmen. ‘Wash- 
ington is selected as the place for producing ‘The 
Ensign” because of the familiarity of many naval 
officers there with the main incidents of the story, 
and also the desire of the managers to obtain expert 
opinion respecting the staging of the play and the 
costuming of the characters. 


Tue Sohmer Piano is reeognized by the music-lov- 
ing public as one of the best in the world. Visit the 
warerooms, 149-155 East Fourteenth Street, before 
buying elsewhere. 


IN 1850 
*“* Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ were introduced, 
and from that time their suecess as cure for Colds, 
Coughs, Hoarseness, Asthma, and Bronchitis has 
been unparalleled. Sold only in boxes. 





Laprigs who value a refined complexion must use 
Pozzoni’s Powder. It produces a soft and beautiful 
skin. 


THE most efficacious stimulant to excite the appe- 
tite are Angostura Bitters. 





Brown’s Household Panacea. ‘‘The Great 
Pain Reliever,” for internal and external use ; cures 
cramps, colic, colds ; all pain. 25c. 








Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of moth- 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wind colic, and is the best mpnedy Ser diar- 
rhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
‘When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 








The old saying that “con- 
sumption can be cured if 
taken in time” was poor com- 
fort. It seemed to invite a 
trial, but to anticipate failure. 
The other one, not so old, 
‘consumption can be cured,” 
is considered by many false. 

Both are true and not 
true; the first is prudent— 
one cannot begin too early. 

The means is careful liv 
ing. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil is sometimes an 
important part of that. 

Letus send you a book on 


CAREFUL LIVING—free. 
pSeTt & Bowne, Chemists 132 South sth Avenue, 


Your druggist keeps Scott's Einulsion of cod-liver 
ists everywhere do, $1, 
8 
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and Humor Remedies, $. 
** All About the Blood, Skin, 


Prepared b 
Scalp, and 


Cuticura ReMeptgs are sold everywhere. 
Great Skin Cure, soc.; Cuticura Soap, an Exquisite Skin Purifier and 
Beautifier, 25c.; CuticurA REsoLvent, the greatest of Blood Purifiers 

Potrer DruG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, BosTON. | 
air” mailed free to any address. 


SKINS ON FIRE 


With Agonizing Eczemas and other Itching, Burning, Scaly, 
and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases are relieved in most 
cases by a single application of the Cuticura Reme- 
dies, and speedily and permanently cured, when the best 
physicians and all other remedies fail. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


daily perform more great cures of skin, scalp, and blood 
diseases, with loss of hair, than all otherscombined. Every- 
thing about them invites confidence. 
pure, and agreeable to the most sensitive. 
economical, because most speedy. 
everywhere acknowledge them to be the greatest skin cures, 
blood purifiers, and humor remedies of modern times. 


They are absolutely 
They are most 
Physicians and druggists 





Price, Cuticura, the 


Pimply, Blotchy Skin, 14, rough hands, and baby blemishes, cured by Cuti=- | 


fiers, as well as purest and sweetest of toilet and nursery soaps. 


Only cure for facial blemishes. 














ASK YOUR CROCER FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sq., N. Y. 
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O PURE, SO SWEET; SHE 

was indeed A BEAUTIFUL 
GIRL. Every feature was the 
personification of 





2 


PERFECT HEALTH. 


BREATH AS FRAGRANT AS ROSES; 
LIPS RUBY RED AND TEETH LIKE 
GLISTENING PEARLS. Ask her for 
THE SECRET OF HER CHARMS, and 
she will tell you they are due to THE DAILY 
USE of 


(CONSTANTINE’S 


PERSIAN HEALING 


PINE TAR SOAP. 


For {the Toilet and the Bath, and as a puri- 
fier of the Skin, ths WONDERFUL 
BEAUTIFIER has no parallel. Every 
young lady who realizes THE CHARM OF 
LOVELINESS, has but to patronize this 
POTENT AGENT to become a 


Queen Among Queens. 
For Sale by Druggists. 























E. & H. T. ANTHONY & 60, 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS, 


Materials, Chemicals 
and Supplies. 


Detective and View Cameras in great variety of 
styles and prices. 
Lenses, Shutters, Dry Plates, etc., etc. 


The Best Text-Books on Photography. 
Free use of dark room on main floor of our store, 
Fifty Years Established, © Send for Catalogue. 





proud of. 


GREAT WESTERN 


THE FINEST 
CHAMPAGNE 


IN AMERICA, 


A home product which 
Americans are especially 
















One that reflects the 
highest credit ot the 
country which pro- 
duces it. 


Now used in many 
of the best Hotels, 
Clubs, and Homes in 


preference to foreign 
vintages. 


For particulars, 
Prices, ete., Address 


Pleasant Valley . 
Wine Co. 
RHEIMS,, 


Steuben Co., 
New York, 


an) 
or: a Ci | 


SPRING COTTONS. 


D. & J. ANDERSON’S 


ZEPHYRS, 


Embroidered and Printed Mulls, 
Freres Koechlins Cottons, 
Plain and Striped Batiste, 
FIGURED CREPES, 


White and Colored Piques. 


Proadway LR 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 
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@ 4©«BARKER BRAN 
rr LINEN COLLAR 


SOLUTELY BEST 
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SARTSHORN'S suse AStINS 


Nw SHADE ROLLERS? 


Beware of Imitations. 


NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 

















BEST CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNE 


Made from 2 to 8 year old Sonoma Valley Wine. 

Best Champagne that can be produced in America. 

Our large Wine Vaults, extending through from Warren 
to Chambers Sts.; the largest wine cellars in the city of 
New York, enable us to keep several vintages on hand, 
by reason of which we can guarantee the age, quality, 
excellence and purity of our wine. 

This wine is used in nearly every New York and Brook- 
lyn hospital, and also in many hospitals of the principal 
cities in the United States, because of its purity and 











strengthening qualities, as well as price. 
A. WEENER & 00., 62 WARREN ST. 
PRINCESS OF || Violet-Scentéd Oatmeal, ) 25c. 
WALES The purest and best powder for in tin 
RF S the nursery and toilet. boxes 
cP wal Spirit of Quinine and - 
Bosemary. or: 
For str henf d improv- 
‘ing the growth of the hair. | bottles 
Extract of Roses. 25c. 
For imparting to the cheeks a in 
aelicate and lasting bluom. bottles 
Veloutine Face Powder. ) one, 
TOILET A most delicate and agreeable in 
REQUISITES. powder for the complexion, boxes 








GOLDEN HAIR WASE for the hair. In bottles, $1. 
Prepared and sent upon receipt of price by 


R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of Fine Human Hair Goods, 
317 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


~~ BOILING WATER OR MILK. _ 


EPPS’'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


___LABELED %4LB. TINS ONLY. _ 
PROPOSALS FOR SALE OF BONDS. 


$150,000, 6 Per Cent. 20 Years, County of 
Missoula, State of Montana, 


OrFice or County CLERK, 
DECEMBER 12TH, 1891. t 

By order of the Board of County Commissioners of 
Missoula County, Montana, met in regular session on 
the 8th day of December, 1891, sealed bids will be 
received by the undersigned for the purchase of 
Missoula County bonds to the amount of $150,000. 
Said bonds to bear interest at the rate of six per 
centum ‘per annum. payable semi-annually on the 
first-days of July and January of each year, to bear 
date March Ist, 1892, and to be redeemable and pay- 
able in twenty poy after date; to be issued ” 
denominations of not less than $1,000, and to be sold 
at not less than par value. 

These bonds are to be issued for the purpose of 
funding the present floating indebtedness of the 
county. 

The population of Missoula County is 16,000. As- 
sessed valuation, $9,000,000. Rate of tax limited to 
29 mills. 

The bonded indebtedness of the county, exclusive 
of this issue. is $139,750; amount of floating indebted- 
ness, $172,171.31 ; present total debt. $304.921 31. 

Bids will be received up to the 23d day of February, 
1892, 2 P.M. 

A certified cheque, payable to the order of Count 
Clerk, for the amount of $2,500 must accompany nom f 
bid as an evidence of good faith, said amount to be 
forfeited by the successful bidder on the event of 
refusal to take bond. 

The Board reserve the right to meer any or all bids. 

D. D. BOGART, County Clerk, 
MissouLa, MonTana. 
Dated at Missoula, Montana, December 12th, 1891. 





To prevent waists part- 
ing at the seams use 


GILBERT’S 


Dress Linings. 


Ladies appreciate this. 
Name on selvage. 











WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 60c. A Sample 
€ and 128 page Book on Dermatology and 
Beauty Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
and Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent 
F sealed on receipt of 1@c.s also Disfigure- 
git” ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, IndiaInk 
m > and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
pa Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Sireet, New York City. 








Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 





SEED 


NORTRERN GROWN BEST 





—100,000 ~ ies 
ROSES &PLANTS 
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LA-CROSSE WIS. 
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Glossy Sheen 


And vigorous growth, so much admired in 
hair, can be secured by the use of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor. There is nothing better than 
this preparation for keeping the scalp clean, 
5001, and healthy. It restores to faded and 
gray hair the original color and beauty, pre- 
rents baldness, and imparts to the hair a 
ilky texture and a lasting and delicate fra- 
grance. The most elegant and economical 
dressing in the market, no toilet is complete 
without Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 

“ My wife believes that the money spent 
for Ayer’s Hair Vigor was the best invest- 
ment she ever made. It imparts a soft 


And Silky Texture 


to the hair, and gives much satisfaction.” — 
J. A. Adams, St, Augustine, Texas. 

“After using a number of other prepara- 
tions without any satisfactory result, I find 
that Ayer’s Hair Vigor is causing my hair to 
grow.” —A. J. cut General Merchant, 
Indian Head, N. W. T. 

“‘Ayer’s Hair Vigor is the only preparation 
I could ever find to remove dandruff, cure 
itching humors, ana prevent loss of hair. I 
confidently recommend it.” —J. C. Butler, 
Spencer, Mass. 


Result From Using 


“Ayer’s Hair Vigor will prevent prema. 
ture loss of hair and when 89 0st will stim- 
ulate a new growth. I have used the prepa- 
ration for those purposes and know whereof 
1 affirm.’’—A. Lacombe, Opelousas, La. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


old by Druggists and Perfumers. 





““ AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


NEW YORK 
ow (ANTRAL 


TRUNK LINE 






‘2 
> HUDSON RIVER. 
Operating the fastest and A 
most perfect through train 
service in the world. 
Reaching by its 
through cars the most impore 
tant commercial centers of the 
United States and Canada, and the greatest 
of America’s Health and Pleasure resorts. 


DIRECT LINE TO NIAGARA FALLS 


By way of the historic Hudson River and 
through the beautiful Mohawk Valley. . 

All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Avenue and 42d 
Street, New York, Centre of Hotel and Resi- 
dence Section. 


THE ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 

THE GOOD NEWS TO LADIES. 
A RICA ENTIRE NEw DEPARTURE. HaNnD- 
GREATAMERICAN SOME PRESENT to Every Customer. 
#5 Greatest offer. Now’s your time to get orders 
for our celebrated TEAS, COFFEES, and 
‘> BAKING PUWDER, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, Din- 
ner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, 


Watch, Brass Lamp, Caster, or Webster’s 
Die tionary. 346 Ibs. den Ten by Mail on 











ComPa NY 





receipt of $2.00 and this “ 
P. 0. Box 289. 81 and 38 Vesey St., New York. 
A = refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of ai Poane. astric 
and oe tual troubles and 
from them. 
Kk. GRILLON, 
83 Rue des Archives, Paris. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA co., 
very agreeable to take, for 
eadache arising 
G R I L L 0 Sold by all Druggists. 









Suypam, 22 Union Sq., New York. 








How to Win at Cards, Dice, } 
etc. A sure thing, sent free to any- 
one on receipt of 4c. stamps to pay 
postage. Address or call on Jon. 
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USE 


POND’S 
EXTRACT, 


Burns, 
Bruises, 
Wounds, 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 





Soreness, 

Lameness, 

Sore Eyes, 

Inflammation, ™ — 
DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT. 

Hemorrhages, ACCFPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 





THE CHLEBRATHD 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 
Are at present the siost ——— and Preferred by 


Warerooms, 149, 151) 153, 159 East 14th St., N.Y 
OHM ER & CO 
Chien , Tl. peat San Francisco, Cal., Union. Club Building; 
is, "Mo., 1592 Olive St. ; Kansas City, Mo., 1123 Main St. 
Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 












Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


_ LADIES 


Who Value a Refined Complexion 
MUST USE 


POZZONI'S 














MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 





om ~ eS ae eens Se 
discolorat: e 


FOR SALE BY 
All Draggists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywhera, 
_BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


OPIUM: Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
days- No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. a Lebanon, Ohio. 


REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. 

‘THE CROWN 
LAVENDER 
SALTS) y/ 

























“The bestis aye the cheapesh” 


foid imitation 


) okand substitutes fo: 

EW/SAPOLIO-=itis asolid: 
er, coke of scouring soap Try it 
Tin your next house-cleanins. 
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Ahead of all others for easy writing. 
EQUAL TO GOLD PENS. 


Por fine writing, - 


For fluent 
For stub 


Nos. 506 ef, 516 e.f. 
: 606 f.,616 f.. 521f. 


“ - “ 637 m,,645 m, 


ASSORTED GAMPLE BOX, 26 CENTS. 








Of all stationers, 


FEOkRATION 











—- to the capital, with short visit to Philadelphia 








HOW TO MAKE $500 


Is told in the advertisement of Peter Henderson & 
Co., in another column. Every one knows of the 
= seed house of Peter Henderson & Co., of New 

rk City,whose Magnificent catalogue of ** Everything 
for the Garden” is anxiously awaited each year by 
every lover of flowers. Their special offer of $500 is 
open to all, and affords an opportunity to combine the 
pleasure of gardening with profit. 


THE sale of Japanese curios, which comprise 
the Deakin collection at the American Art As- 
sociation, and which were recently pictured in 
FraNK Lesiiz’s WEEKLY, has been postponed 
until this week. The sale began yesterday, and 
will probably be the most successful of any of a 
like nature ever held in this country. Some of 
the most prominent buyers of the country have 
visited the collection, and it is probable that 
some of the finest pieces will go to the great 
museums, 


THIS IS CRUEL. 
“Wo took the prize in the beauty show?” 
“A Rochester girl.” 
“ What was the matter? Were there no other 
entries ?” 
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STOP THIEF. 
Dy: yspepsia is stealing the roses from ma ny 
ladies’ cheeks, and making many men‘s 
faces blanch. 


BEECHAM’S 


will arrest the ras- 
4 cal, and restore ¢ 
health, vigor and 


color; will cure 
Sick Headache, acting like a charm 
on the Stomach, Liver and Kidne “s 
$ 2&c.a box. New York Depot,365 Canal 
$0000007388 888 8c88888ceeeees a 


Vevueuvey 








Youvuevuvre 





K'S 


‘70 
SH yon 


oie soar 


NO OTHER 
LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers or if 
unable to procure this wonderful soap send 25c 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the’ a 
Gpotety Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sen - 
wmgpers of Shandon Bells Soap. 


IT’S WONDERFUL! 

“ ‘s~3 oe for Ca. 
page pamphlet, free. Agents wanted. 
HEALTH SUPPLIFE en AORN FEway KY. 


os WARREN HOSE suR. 
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PORTER FASTENER HAS 

ROUNDED HOLDING EDGES, 

JAND CANNOT CUT THE STOCK- 

ING. ALL OTHERS ARE SO CONSTRUCTED THAT 
THEY MUST CUT IT. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 





























RESEMBLING THE WARREN IN 


GENERAL APPEARANCE, DEMAND 





THE GENUINE WHICH IS STAMPED 


* WARREN” AS SHOWN ON CUT, CUT. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


MADE BY 


Geo. Frost & Co., Boston. 


LAD pany” ey SURE ; new rubber under- 
garment. . B. Lirr.e, Chicago, ll. 


























King of Kameras. 





® 


The new model Folding Kodak, with glass - plate attach- 


&® ment, Asbury Barker frictionless shutter. 


Best combined tripod and hand camer 
Finish. Send for circulars. 


speeds. Accurate, 


Greatest range 


of automatic exposure ever attained. No sticking on slow 


reliable. 


a ever made. Best workmanship. Best 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





SOLID T 
New Yor 


Via CHAUTAU 





RAINS BETWEEN 


k and Chicago, 


QUA LAKE or NIAGARA FALLS. 


An Enchanting Panorama of Mountains, Forests, and Streams. 


PULLMAN CARS 
Between New York and Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
' Lake, Cleveland, . une and Chicago. 


. ROBERTS, General Passenger Agent. 





FAT FOLKS REDUCED 


Mrs. Alice Maple, Oregon, Mo., writes: 
mA weight was 320 pounds, now it is 195, 

a reduction of 12 ibs.” For circulars address, with 
Dr. O.W.¥ S.A YVER, MeVicker’s Theatre, Chicago, ut 


RemedyFree. INSTANT RELIEF, Final 
cure in LU days. Never returns; no purge; 
no saive; no suppository. A victim tried 
in vain every rem ‘dy has discovered a 
simple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 


ferers. Address J. HH. REEVES, Box 3290, New York City, N.Y, 





HABITSURED 
GUARANTEED PAINLESS AND PERMANENT. 
Business strictly confidential. Consultation oe 


DR. S.B.COLLINS,76-78 Monroe St. Chi 
Ill. Book sent FREE. Business established in 





SEN D stamp for picture, ‘* The Pretty Typewriter,” 
to Shorthand School, 816 Broadway, N. Y. Mention 
this paper. 








BOSTON TO WASHINGTON TOURS. 


Asrpg from the various tours of interest run by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad from New England this season 
is a series of four personally-conducted tours designed 
to.accommodate those who desire to make a prolonged 
stay in Washington. Five and three-quarter days are 


oin we he dates selected for leaving Boston | 
pod ay, January 27th, March 9th and 30th, and 
May 4th. 1892. 
Returning, the tours will arrive in Boston on morn- 
ing of the followin dates: Thursday, February 4th, 


March 17th, April 7th, and May 12th. 192. 

Each tour covers a * period of eight days’ duration 
Rates for round trip from Boston via Fall River line, 
$40; via all-rail route, $50, covering every necessary 








» ANHE 


expense, including carriage ride in Washington and 
trip to Mt. Vernon. Tickets will also be sold from 
New York at $32.50, and from Philadelphia at $30, in 
connection with the above trips, the dates of departure 
from those points being one day later than those named 
from Boston. 

In connection with tour leaving Boston Wednesday, 
March 9th, a trip to Richmond and Old Point C omfort, 
Va., will be arranged, covering a period of two weeks, 
with liberal stops, and arriving in Boston Tuesday, 
March 22d, via all-rail route, or Wednesday, March 
23d, via Fall River line. Rate from Boston via Fall 
River line, $70: via all-rail. $80; from New York, 
$62 50; from Philadelphia, $60. 

Tourist agent and chaperon will accompany each 
party. Application for space and tickets should be 
made to Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 849 Broadway, New York. 





NO HOUSEHOLD 


Should be Without a Supply of 


USER- BUSCH 


BOTTLED BEER. 





and in gen 


It is the HEALTHIEST and FINEST DRINK you can 
offer your friend, 


It is preferable to strong drinks 
eral people prefer it to ne, 
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QUITE ENGLISH. 
Miss TaLKPHAsT—“ My hands are quite dudey, May.” 
Miss CuatterRBy—‘ What do you mean, dear?” 
Miss TaLKpHast—‘' Why, chappy, you know.” 


Spread Thin 


On bread. and butter, Armour’s 
Extract of Beef stimulates 
and strengthens. There are 
many ways of using Armour’s 
Extract. Our little Cook 
Book explains several. We 
mail it free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest | -: 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest U. S. | 





BROWNS 
C AMPHORATED 
SAPONACEI 


DENTIFRICE 


R THE 


TEETH 


A MOST AGREEABLE ARTICLE 
—FOR— 


Cleaning and Preserving the Teeth 


PURIFYING THE BREATH. 


{t is the Best Toilet Luxury known. 
Druggists, etc., 25c. a bottle. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TOURS! 


CALIFORNIA 
m0 MEXICO. 


| Leaving the EAST for CALIFORNIA JANUARY 
13th, FEBRUARY 24th, MARCH 24th, APRIL 
| 20th, and MEXICO FEBRUARY 10th, 1892. 


FORMING TRIPS OF VARIABLE DURATION. 
Most Superbly Appointed TOURS ever offered, 
its adjustable to 


EXCURSION TICKETS sss 


tourists, including ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES, will be 
| sold at the most liberal rates. 








¢ Chops ¢ and 2 
mato sauce are ¢x- 
2 cellent, my dear 
’ Mrs. Bardell, but 
» Let the liquid be§ 
YAN HoUvurTeEN’s{ 
5 Cocoa, 
$ Ztis a ghorious' , 
0 Restorative after 
¢ (A fatiguing jour-§ 
? S ney.” 


é © aoe fale oy 
MB. PICKWICK. 
"PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 50PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
even by the most delicate. 

Ask your grocer for Van Hovuren’s and take 
> ho substitute. B@r-iIfnot obtainable enclose 
ets. to either Van Hovren & Zoon, 106 
} Reade Btsest, New Yurk, or 45 Wabash Ave. 

Chicago, and a can containing enough for 7 
to 40 cups wi'l be mailed. Mention this 
lication. Prepaved only by the inventors 

AN Hovuren & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. ‘ , 
@eet a2. 


Libig Gompany's~ 
Extract of Beef. 


BEST 


roe BEEF TE Asiesven 


INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces 
and Made Dishes. 


DEA 


fail. Gold only by F. Hena,es bow, B. ¥. Write for book of 
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with Return Lim- 





| Forj itineraries, Reservations of Space, and all information, 
apply to Tourist Agent Pennsylvania Railroa!, 849 
», Broadway, New York, of 233 South Fourth Street, 


\ Philadelphia. 
J. R. Wood, 
General 
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NESS AND HEAD NOISES eveco 
pat yes ‘s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions, 
fulwhen all di 


a FREE 











Patents! Pensions 


LIXIR 


9 7 
PINAUD Socitirrice 


Send for Inventor’s or Hew 


Pitaioe Oriates WakeMONOL AE 


Pears’ Soap 


| 
| 
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It is a wonderful soap that takes hold quick and does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the skin soft like a baby’s ; no alkali in it, nothing 
but soap. 

The harm is done by alkali. 
So, bad soap is better than none. 

What is bad soap? Imperfectly made ; 
balanced or not well combined. 

What is good soap? Pears’. All sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 
gists ; all sorts of people use it, especially those that know what’s what. 


Still more harm is done by not washing. 


the fat-and alkali not well 
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PONDEROSA TOMATO} 


AND BOTH 


GLORY and PROFI 
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4 BIGGEST 
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YOU. 


Contest © THE 


TOMATO 
so valuablethat we paid $2 5O last year forthe NAME alone when soldunderthe No. **400."° 


This year we think more of it than ever and to aid in making its merits still wider known 
we have doubled the amount of the money prizes. 


NOW THEN Fok i892 WE OFFER $500.00 


for the heaviest single fruits raised from seedsof Ponderosa bought in 1892 in our sealed pack- 
ets. Full details in Catalogue mentioned below, where also its fine qualities are told at 
length. It should be grown in 


Sardewivithw Sandy 


because the essential features of EARLINESS, SIZE, WEIGHT, COLOR, SOLIDITY and 
ALITY, that make the ideal Tomato, this Ponderosa variety possesses in the superlative 
egree. Delicate persons will always prefer it because it is nearly seedless. 


Price per packet 20c, 6 packets for $1, 12 packets for $1.75, 25 packets for $3. 
DON’T FO RCET, pers WERE bey for apacket or more we will 


UE of EVERYTHING 
for the GARDEN, (which alone costs us 25 cents) provided you will state where you 
saw this advertisement. This Catalogue of 150 pages is bound in illuminated covers, 
and is the largest and handsomest ever issu Itis replete with many engravings 
and Rare plates ot all that is new and desirable in SEEDS and PLA 
If Catalogue alone is wanted, we will mail it on receipt of 25 cts., which amount 
can be deducted on first order from Catalogue. Postage stamps accepted as cash. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. / 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 
= % . SS ~ » oo ae S&S AC 


Daily tests in card playing countries throughout the world con- 
firm the excellence of the “United States” Cards. Of the many 
brands issued at our factories the following are adapted 
especially to Club Games aad Card Parties: 
p 3 Sportsman’s. Cabinet. 
Army and Navy. Treasury. Congress. 
Insist upon having them from your dealer. 
THE UNITED STATES PRINTING CO., 
The Russell & Morgan Factories, Cincinnati, O. 


“The Card Pla 
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+ 4 Companion,” showing how 
games are played, and giving prices of 40 brands— 
400 kinds—of playing cards, will be sent to any 
one who will mention where this advertisement 
was seen and enclose a two-cent stamp. 
trish Flax 


THE REMINGTON 
LADIES |+tkeaps 


STANDARD tb 
FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE 
TYPEWRITER Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, 1890, Mass. Chari- 


table Mechanics’ Association Fair, for “ Superior 
Excellence in Strength and Finish.” 


For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
High Art Embroidery. 


Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes, 


The Best Results in Fancy Work secured with 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREADS, 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Address any of ourf""Seaa 10 Cents in for 
offices in BARBOUR'S 


New nieaeoe | Prise Necdle-work Series, 


No. 1. ‘A. 
Philadelphia, S 
St. Louis, Illustrated. , 


Py bine, taining” 24 liberal cash 











BARBOUR’S 























Is to-day, as it has ever been, the 
leading Typewriter. 

Carefully tested improvements 
are constantly added to this femioun 
machine. 


Send for Illustrated Cataogne, 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 











Orego talian Prune farm—10, 20, 40 acres, 10 per 
n} cent, down, 3 Hh cent. per month. ‘Invest- 
ment ee Corns of this Tos 4 sold on install- 

ments, ER CEN and small Inv 

Crops AND BANKS Ray ite tn Ornxgon._ Send for 

our new pectus. Tux Farm Trust anv Loan Co., 
Portland, Oregon, 
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